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Spring Inspections. 

Does any telephone man employed inside ever become 
so steeped in routine that the coming of warm weather fails 
to awaken a desire to get out on the lines—to enjoy to 
the full those pleasures in work which he learned in ear- 
lier days as an outside man? The Spring inspection is the 
most pleasant duty that falls to the lot of the telephone 
man. Perhaps this is why, in the small exchange, the 
manager himself takes a few days away from his desk, and 
the routine of collections, complaints and traffic figures, 
and gets out in the open to see how to make everything 
shipshape above ground. 

And a few days of careful observation of city routes, 
toll leads, and farmers’ lines will accomplish wonders in 
reducing warm weather maintenance costs. The note book 
becomes filled with abbreviated jottings that can be trans- 
lated at definite instructions to the repair 


leisure into 


gangs. Poles have to be brought back into position, guys 
tautened, slack pulled, cable boxes repaired—there is a 
most varied catalogue of duties set down in the book at 
the end of the inspection tour. But the net result is that 
the work of rehabilitation can be undertaken systemati- 
cally; and system means economy. 

Cable boxes and substations always come in for their 
share of attention in the inspection season. Protective 
apparatus needs to be in the best of condition before the 
storms set in. The Spring inspection is a pleasant duty; 
and its importance likewise is so well understood that. it 
is seldom neglected in a well managed system. 





A’ Humorous Endorsement of Monopoly. 


Recently the Chicago (Bell) Telephone Co. has been 
running display advertisements in the local daily papers, 
each of which has been composed principally of the repro- 
duction of a letter from some person who was dissatisfied 
There is little doubt 


that, when the last trump has sounded and the godly have 


with two telephone systems. very 


been gathered into the beautiful city of light, there will 
be some disgruntled individuals who will file complaints 
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with St. Peter on the street cleaning system, or on the 
way his whiskers are trimmed, overlooking entirely the 
marvelous contrast between their present condition and 


that which obtained before they were gathered home. 

3y the same token, it is not in the least difficult to find 
some. one, or even a number of people, in a city which 
enjoys the operation of two telephone systems, dissatisfied 
with conditions and willing to say so in a letter for pub- 
lication. Of course, these isolated expressions possess no 
significance whatever—the question is, what do the ma- 
jority of the telephone users think? 

However, the Chicago Bell has printed some fairly strong 
endorsements of a monopoly, and seemed to be making 
some headway with its costly campaign designed to warn 
the Chicago subscriber against being led into also subscrib- 
ing for the Independent system. But this week, through 
some unaccountable lapse on the part of the advertising 
manager, a letter was printed which was really humorous. 
It ‘was written by the president of a corporation and is de- 
lightfully frank. In it he says that he has never patronized 
the system which competes with the Bell in his city because 
he believed it “must inevitably be a nuisance and expense,” 
and he would have been “burdened by an unnecessary cost,” 
and an “unnecessarily complicated” service. 

It is about as apt and effective to use this letter as an 
endorsement of monopoly as it would be to attach value 
to an opinion on railroad travel from a man who had con- 
sistently refused to ride on a train. Knowing nothing 
whatever of the benefits of competition he must be singu- 
larly well qualified to give an opinion on it. Great is the 


power of imagination—and the Bell system is its prophet! 





The Evil of Free County Service. 
Is it possible that all the telephone men who realize 
inconvenience of free county service are 


the waste and 


so busy with new construction that they have not time 
to discuss the subject? 
We take it for granted that the men who are opposed 


to this are among the most progressive and prosperous 
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of telephone managers. But is it not important to discuss 


this? 





Is anyone surprised to learn that we had hoped 
for a few words from many interested operating men? 
Now we want to open this subject up and get a lot 
We do 
thing. 


not 
We 
believe that the field is slowly becoming educated to this 
that 
future, when rates will be adjusted on a sane and practical 


of actual expertences before our readers. 


believe that free county service is a good 


view, and the time wil! come, in the not distant 


basis which will make the heavy talkers over the trunk 
lines pay for the service they get, instead of distributing 


the burden over the entire community. 


There is no reason why telephone men should be afraid 


to talk right out on this topic. Free county service is 
costing them money every day. If there are any of 
our readers who do not see this, or do not believe it, 


have them say why, and give us a 
And 


like to 


chance to argue it out with them in our columns. 


we should 


we guarantee a good argument. 

To those who agree with us, and are opposed to free 
county service, we suggest that the opportunity we give 
by opening our columns to a discussion of the topic will 
enable them to more quickly convert some of their breth- 
ren who still cling to the old idea that one way to make 
money out of the telephone business is to give away the 


service. It takes a Carnegie to make philanthropy profitable 


aes 





Good Roads Movement Helps Telephone Business. 
The telephone is necessary because it saves travel. A 
man who has not time to make a trip can send his voice 


the wire, and accomplish his work in a minute. 


But the telephone is no competitor of the railroad, the 


over 
horse, or the automobile. It is not taking away any of 
their opportunities to be useful. Rather is it their partner 


in a national conservation movement. There are things 
the cheaper, quicker method of communication cannot ac- 
complish, but year by year it saves to those who use it 
such large values in time and money that when need arises 
they can afford to use such means of travel or transporta- 
tion as they, under modern conditions of intensified life, 
demand. 

By increasing the capacity of men to do business, and 
expand their friendships and acquaintance with others, the 
telephone, in fact, creates a certain amount of travel—of 
a kind that may be called necessary, or desirable, to dis- 
tingutsh it from the kind that should be replaced by tele- 
travel increases, the 


The 


never been outside his own county is not ordinarily a 


phone messages. And, in turn, as 


telephone is brought into new use. man who has 


very, heavy user of the long-distance Jines. But the farmer 
who takes an occasional trip to the big trade center of 
his part of the country is not afraid to do business by 
“long distance.” He thinks of the familiar saving, rather 
than the unusual expense, which appals the sombre stay-at- 
home. In fact, any line of activity that broadens a man’s 
views, extends his relations with his fellow men, and enables 


bim 


to do a greater amount of business, increases his 
valve as a customer of the telephone company. 
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Realizing this, some telephone men are becoming known 
as active “boosters” of the “Good Roads Movement.” It 
is a good plan for the management of public service cor- 
porations to take an interest in such work as this. It 
broadens their views, and brings them into touch with the 
public from a new angle. They may acquire the. ability 
to gauge their own shortcomings and successes a little 
more from the outsider’s viewpoint, which is decidedly 
helpful. And, again, they are contributing directly to a 
source of prosperity of their own particular business. The 
general recognition of the value of the motorcycle and 
automobile in handling telephone line maintenance, and 
other routine features, makes the telephone manager a 
logical supporter of the policy of highway improvement, 
although he can engage in the work without calling undue 
attention to his selfish interest. But the chief advantage 
comes from the indirect increase of telephone business 
which is always the result of enhanced prosperity and 


broadened fields of activity in any community. 





The Presidency of the A. I. E. E. 

Telephone men are showing much interest in the candidacy 
of Mr. Gano Dunn for the office of president of the American 
Although not a 


Institute of Electrical Engineers. telephone 


engineer himself, Mr. Dunn has the endorsement of many 
prominent telephone men, and may be expected to give this 
branch of the electrical art the attention which is warranted 
by its industrial and technical importance, and by the numbers 
of telephone men who are members of the Institute. 

Mr. Dunn has had a most valuable experience, not only as 
His 


connection with the Crocker-Wheeler Co. is a steady history 


an engineer, but as a developer of electrical business. 


of advancement from experimental work, which he took up 
on graduation from Columbia University, until he is now 
Chief Engineer, Vice-President and a Director. 

He has been twice president of the New York Electrical 
Society, has a wide and valuable acquaintance abroad, and has 
done much important work in committees of the Institute and 
other engineering and technical societies of which he is a 
member. 

His election as President of the Institute appears to be 
certain, because of the wide esteem granted to his abilities and 
record of service, and is practically forecasted by the large 
vote which he polled in the nominations. His election would 
give the Institute a president whose constructive ability has 
been proved by actual constructive work in its own behalf as 
well as in large industrial undertakings—and, as mentioned be- 
fore, it seems certain that he would be in sympathy with the 


aims of the large telephone membership. 





“I’ve noticed,” said Old Telephone Pete, “that the weak 
sisters in this world are always praising a broad, chari- 
table spirit. More times than not, that broad charity is 
stretched out so thin that it splits in the middle and no- 
body gets anything.” 





“ee 


Never put cff till tomorrow what you can do today’ 
is a good proverb,” said Old Telephone Pete. “A lot of 
people, though, observe that rule only in doing or saying 
something mean.” 












Governor Aldrich of Nebraska Explains Veto of Merger Bill 


Telegram Received from Governor Aldrich by TELEPHONY Gives Reasons for Vetoing House Bill No. 537— 
Fears That Merger Would Result in Ultimate Control by Bell-Morgan Interests—Refuses to Countenance 
Monopoly— Says Independents Have Done Great Service to People of Nebraska 


Lincoln, Neb., April 13, 1911, 3:08 P. M. 
TELEPHONY, Chicago, Ills. 


I am vetoing House Roll No. 537, generally known as the telephone merger bill, because it is open to the following 
objections: First, it seeks to control and monopolize telephones and telephone business in existence under one manage- 
ment. 

Second, it would prohibit the organizing and operating of new companies in any place in the state where any 
other company was in existence and doing business. 

Third, it abrogates existing franchises, which is contrary to the fundamental law of the land, and such an act is 
clearly retroactive because it impairs vested rights acquired under existing laws. 

Fourth, it jeopardizes the rights of the minority stockholders of the selling companies and puts them at the mercy 
of the purchasing corporation. 

Fifth, it permits a merger of two or more competing companies and then requires them, after this is done, to go 
before the Commission and get its permission, without in the first instance getting the right of the Commission to 
merge. 

Sixth, it does not delegate to the Commission authority to prevent such a merger contract, for what is the differ- 
ence after the merger has been entered into whether they have the permission of the Commission or not when the Com- 
mission has no right to prevent the merger? 

Seventh, the provision for physical connection in section four is permissive only, and compulsory in no sense, 
because it requires the consent of the owners as well as the approval of the Railway Commission. 

Eighth, the first three sections of said act are essentially a copy taken from different places in the railway commis- 
sion law and make no new provision whatever. So, then, this much of said action is surplusage. In fact, it may be said 
that there is no new provision in this act that squarely protects the rights of the public that has not already been pro- 
vided for in the railway commission law. 

Much could be said to each one of these objections pointed out, but is unnecessary in a paper of this kind to under- 
take a complete and elaborate argument; but it occurs to me that there is one absorbing theme in this measure, to wit: 
To take the necessary steps for a general raise in telephone rates. This must be true, because the one central thought 
of this entire act is to merge into one management or under one control all of the telephone business of the state. It 
is interesting to note that in many states of the Union where the Legislature is in session a bill like this or similar to 
this has been introduced. It will be turned down in Ohio. It was passed in Indiana, and behind all of this movement 
is the J. Pierpont Morgan syndicate, which owns and controls the entire Bell system of this country, together with the 
Western Union Telegraph system. If this effort of a general merger in all of the states succeeds, then we have one 
syndicate in control of all of the modern and approved methods of communication, together with the substance, that 
is, the wires, over which these communications are transmitted. It is indeed a situation that may well arouse to action 
the people of the entire state in a matter that so vitally affects them as this. 

It is possible that this syndicate may eventually get complete control of the whole telephone and telegraph system 
of the state, but I do not feel justified in acquiescing in a piece of legislation designed to effect that object, which was 
so hastily passed through both houses of the Legislature after having been once thoroughly considered and rejected. 

In proof of the second objection to this act, I submit an exact copy of Section 6: 

Section 6. No license, permit, right or franchise that may have heen or may be granted to any telephone com- 
pany to construct, own, operate, manage and control any telephone plant or equipment for furnishing of telephone serv- 
ice in any municipality or locality where there is in operation a company engaged in furnishing telephone service, shall 
be exercised by it without such company first securing from the Commission a certificate after public hearing of all 
parties interested that the granting or exercising of such licenses, permit, right or franchise is necessary and proper for 
the public convenience.” 

It will be seen that under the plain provisions of this section any company desiring to organize and do a telephone 
business is met in the first place by the obstacle of having a hearing before the Railway Commission in order to get a 
license to organize a company. There the applicant will be met by the stubborn and resourceful opposition of the 
monopoly with plenty of money behind it. The Commission might grant the permit to organize and to build, but this 
would not be final, for it would be taken to all the courts and in this way great delay, expense and annoyance would 
occur, wherein all of the devious and artful ways of a millionaire monopoly would be brought into play and in this way 
business, and the further development of the telephone, would be discouraged. 

But this is not all of the vice that there is in Section 6, for it effectually abrogates existing contracts because it 
expressly says that no license, permit, right or franchise that may have been granted to any telephone company to con- 
struct, own or operate or control shall be exercised without having first obtained a hearing and a license as aforesaid. 
This is certainly an astounding situation, and is so absolutely illegal and unreasonable that the mere statement of the 
proposition is to make an unanswerable argument against the provisions of the section. 

It is universally known and recognized that nothing in a law that is about to be enacted or has become a law since 
a contract was entered into shall in any way be permitted to annul, abrogate or in any way interfere with any contract 
that obtained before said law was enacted. 

Then, to elaborate briefly upon the fourth objection above stated, it will be noticed that this bill provides in detail 
that when two-thirds of the stock is purchased by another telephone company, if the minority stock is not for sale and 
will not accept the price sold for by the two-thirds stock, then the minority stock has no rights and its property will 
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become worthless. 
act could prevent it. 
of it. 
The objection as pointed out in No. 5 here is so plain and obviously provided for in Section 5, that it needs no fur- 
(Concluded on Page 62 of the Advertising Section) 


Directors of National Association to Broaden Membership 
Policy. 


Directors of the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation met at headquarters in the McCormick Building, 
Chicago, on Tuesday of this week. This year they have 
adopted the policy of meeting at least once a month to go 
over the general situation, and keep the association in 
touch with the needs of the Independent industry, and 
make its work effective. 

There was considerable discussion of the advisability of 
changing the constitution to admit to membership, or at 
least some participation in the activities of the association, 
companies and individuals which are at present debarred 
on account of having connection with the Bell lines, al- 
though they are at heart Independent, and their interests 
are such that they should affiliate with a 
pendent association for mutual protection 
ment. 


strong Inde- 


and develop- 
President Savage will spend two days a week—Wednes- 
day and Thursday, at the association office in Chicago, and 
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They are not even permitted to go into court to protect themselves, if indeed the provision of this 
This is a cold-blooded method of an absolute monopoly and I cannot lend myself to approve 


can be reached on other days at his home in Champaign, 
Ills. ° 





Roosevelt Opens Automatic Exchange at Spokane. 


Former president Theodore Roosevelt has cut into serv- 
ice an Independent telephone exchange. 

On April 8, while visiting at Spokane, Wash., he was 
the guest of the Chamber of Commerce at luncheon. When 
he had finished his address Chairman E. T. Coman handed 
Colonel Roosevelt a pushbutton at the end of a wire which 
reached to the main exchange of the Automatic Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and asked if he would formally 
open the big Independent telephone plant. Colonel Roose- 
velt replied in his characteristic enthusiastic tone, “Surely, 
surely; I will be very glad to,” and a moment later a small 
lamp indicated that the final connection had been made for 
cutting the big Automatic exchange into service. 

President T. S. Lane was delighted with this auspicious 
opening. The exchange starts with 2,500 telephones, 6,000 
contracts, and new instruments going in at the rate of 100 
per day. 












































NEW YORK INDEPENDENTS, IN CONVENTION, TAKE FIRM STAND AGAINST 
ROCHESTER-BELL MERGER. 


The proposed absorption of the Rochester Telephone Co. by the Bell interests was roundly condemned on 
Wednesday at the meeting of the Mid-State Independent Telephone Association, held at Geneva, N. Y. About 40 
Independent telephone companies, operating in 14 counties in the central part of the state and adjacent to Rochester, 
were represented. Resolutions were adopted calling upon Mayor Edgerton of Rochester to take steps to prevent the 
formation of an illegal monopoly of telephone service, as now sought by the Bell company, in violation of the fran- 
chise granted to the Rochester company. The Rochester situation was discussed fully and the following resolution 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Mid-State Independent Telephone Association, in convention assembled at Geneva, N. Y., 
composed of many telephone exchanges operating many thousands of telephones in the Rochester district of New 
York state, do hereby protest to the officers and stockholders of the Rochester Telephone Co., against the pro- 
posed sale of the control of that company to the Bell company, thereby depriving us of connections with Rochester, 
and also depriving Rochester merchants of connections with the thousands of telephones which can be reached 
only over Independent lines; And, be it further resolved, that we consider the result of such a merger with the 
Bell company so serious that we herewith call upon the Mayor of Rochester and the public at large to use their 
good offices to prevent the consummation of said proposed sale. 

Signed: CLAUDE P. BALDRIDGE, President. 
F. W. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

Copies of this resolution were mailed to the officers of the Rochester Telephone Co. and to Mayor Edgerton, 
of Rochester. 

That the Independent companies represented intend to oppose any relationship whatever with the Bell com- 
pany is shown by the tone of the following resolution adopted: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Mid-State Independent Telephone Association that the interests of the 
Independent telephone companies are best served by strict allegiance to the principles upon which the Independent 
telephone business was established and built up. And, Beit further resolved, that the independent telephone com- 
panies having a moral obligation to the public and to each other are opposed to any plan which will tend to re-create 
a monopoly in the business; and, that it is the duty of the Independent telephone companies to uphold this moral 
obligation and resist all such attempt by a closer union among themselves.” 

On physical connection the convention adopted this resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Mid-State Independent Telephone Association that physical connection 
with the New York Telephone Co. or Bell sub-licensees is detrimental and opposed to the principles of Independent 
telephony, as it is the first step to re-create a monopoly. And, Be it further resolved, that the members of this 
association will not accept any proposition made by the Bell interests for connections with Independent telephone 
companies.” 

Officers of the association were elected as follows: C. P. Baldridge, president; Carlos Osgood, first vice-presi- 
dent; Walter McKeel, second vice-president; F. W. Williams, secretary; H. S. Fullager, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee, H. W. Fluhrer, chairman, A. S. Barnes and J. C. Vendeventer. 





















Secures Injunction Blocking Rochester Sale to Bell 


B. G. Hubbell, as President of Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., Makes Affidavit Setting Forth Disastrous 


Effects of Sale and Efforts of Bell to Secretly Purchase Control—Alleges that Rochester System 
Is Integral Part of New York Independent System 


The Rochester Telephone Co. and its allied organizations 
will not be turned over to the New York (Bell) Telephone 


Co. until the courts have passed on the merits of the 
transaction. 
his was determined when the Federal (Independent) 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, through its presi- 
dlent, B. G. Hubbell, filed an action in equity in the Supreme 
Court of Erie county against all parties directly or indirect- 
ly connected with the proposed turn-over, asking a_per- 
manent injunction restraining the sale. 

A temporary injuncton was issued by Justice John S. 
lambert, and this has been served among others, on the 
Fidelity Trust Co., as the depository of the stock in the 
Independent concerns, and the Lincoln National 
the transfer agent. 


sank, as 


In addition Mr. Hubbell issued a statement, in his official 
capacity, pledging himself that none of the stock owned 
by his company—which he asserts is more than 35 per cent 
of the total outstanding—will be turned in for sale to the 
Bell, therefore. He appeals to the 
people of co-operate with his company in 


giving his reasons 
Rochester to 
Maintaining competition and preventing a telephone mo- 
nopoly. 

In his affidavit Mr. Hubbell sets forth the importance of 
the system of the Rochester Telephone Co. in the chain 
of Independent systems in New York state and states that 
it has been the policy of his corporation to increase its 
holdings in the Rochester company from time to time by 
that importance. He asserts that, during the 
past week or two “although it was generally known that 


reason of 


this plaintiff owned or controlled more than enough stock 
to block the consummation of the purchase on the basis of 
the formal offer made by the Friendship Telephone Co., 
and, although such fact was publicly in the newspapers of 
the city of Rochester, and although the defendant Bell 
companies were informed of such fact to the knowledge of 
deponent, nevertheless the defendants herein, their officers 
or agents, have been active in seeking to purchase and pur- 
chasing stock of the Rochester Telephone Co., even paying 
therefore prices considerably in advance of the price set 
forth in the formal offer of the Friendship Telephone Co. 
That this activity on the part of the defendants has been 
frequently reported in the public press of the city of 
Rochester and has been coupled with the charge that the 
Bell interests and these defendants were seeking in this 
way to secure a controlling interest in the stock of said 
Rochester Telephone Co., irrespective of whether or not 
the original plan of securing 65 per cent thereof could be 
carried out; that in spite of said public statements, no ex- 
planation of said charges or of said activities has been 
made by these defendants.” 

Mr. Hubbell asserts it as his belief that the Bell company 
is preparing to take over a controlling interest in the stock 
of the Rochester company, if procurable, irrespective of 
its offer to take it only if 65 per cent might be secured, and 
that “the commission or continuance of the acts on the part 
of the defendants herein which are sought to be restrained 
in this action during the pendency of this action, will pro- 
duce injury to the plaintiff by making it difficult, if not 
impossible, te restore the present status of the stock owner- 
ship of said Rochester Telephone Co., and in other ways 
which clearly appear from the facts hereinbefore alleged 
and set forth in the complaint herein.” 
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sased on this affidavit, Justice Lambert issued his tem- 
the directing orders 
that “the defendants be restrained, during the pendency 
of the action, from acquiring or attempting to acquire, a 


porary injunction, clause in which 


majority of the capital stock of the Rochester Telephone 
Co., directly or indirectly, for or in the interests of the 
Friendship Telephone Co., New York Telephone Co., or 


the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., or from 
acquiring or attempting to acquire control of said 


Rochester Telephone Co. or its franchise or property, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for or on behalf of any of said defend- 
ant companies, or from doing any act restraining or pre- 
venting, or intending to restrain or prevent, competition in 
the telephone business in the city of Rochester, or restrain- 
ing or attempting to restrain, trade or commerce in the 
telephone business in the city of Rochester, or any act or 
thing whatsoever, creating or intending to create a monop- 
oly in the telephone business in the territory in which the 
Rochester Telephone Co. now operates.” 

In his formal statement to the Rochester public Mr. Hub- 
bell shows the reason the lederal 
company and urges the moral obligation resting upon the 
stockholders of the Rochester company to continue the 
competitive operation of the corporation which has proven 


for the interference of 


so beneficial in the past. 

He declares that the company is not losing money under 
its present schedule, but that, on the contrary, its net 
profits for 1910 were, according to its sworn statement, over 
states that it 
fund 


22 per cent on the outstanding stock. He 
arbitrarily deducted ‘an extraordinary depreciation 
equal to 10 per cent of its stock, leaving about 12 per cent 
profit for the year 1910.” 
“There is, therefore,” he 
sity on the part of stockholders to dispose of this company, 


continues, “no financial neces- 
and no need of sympathy on the part of the citizens of 
Rochester for the stockholders in their investment, except 
that they are being forced to sell a 12 per cent earning 
stock for 50 per cent of its par value.” 

Mr. Hubbell affirms that to 
monopoly in Rochester would be 


there are no economies which could be practiced by the 


re-establish a_ telephone 


a public calamity, that 


merged companies which would permit a lowering of rates 
—that, on the contrary, would inevitably advance 
He touches upon the written agreement of the company 
with the city of Rochester to maintain competition, and 
upon the moral obligation of the holders of a majority in- 


rates 


terest to refuse to sell to the Bell. 

An interesting by-play in the efforts of the Bell to gain 
control of the Independent companies in and about Roch- 
ester is found in a letter written by H. F. Thurber, vice- 
president and general manager of the New York Telephone 
Co. to the stockholders and subscribers of the Rochester 
This letter appeared in the Rochester papers on 
Monday. Init, Thurber attempts to show that Mr. Hubbell 
was secretly negotiating with the Bell officials in New 
York, while openly opposing the Rochester deal. 

Mr. Hubbell, in his reply, stated that Thurber, who was 
present for only a few minutes, at a certain meeting in New 
York last week, had told him (Hubbell) that he thought 
they ought to ask more for their stock in the Rochester 
company, to which Hubbell replied that he was not there 
to sell, or negotiate for the sale of, his company’s stock or 
holdings. He had, much against his wishes, consented to 


company. 
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call on N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the A. T. & T., 
on the occasion of a trip to New York to see one of his 
directors before sailing for Europe. Kingsbury had written 
to Mr. Hubbell that he would like to negotiate for the 
purchase of the Federal properties. Hubbell went to see 
him to tell him that the properties were not for s2°e. Thur- 
ber entered, made the remark attributed to him, and left. 
later he wrote the letter to the stockholders and subscrib- 
ers stating that Hubbell was not acting in sincerity, since 
he was negotiating with the Bell secretly and opposing the 
Rochester deal openly. Mr. Hubbell’s public answer to 
Kingsbury, however, has set the matter right. 

The complete list of those who are made defendants in 
the action of the Federal company is as follows: Friend- 
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ship Telephone Co., New York Telephone Co., American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fidelity Trust Co., Rochester 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co., National Bank of Rochester, H. P. 
Brewster, W. S. Morse, Edward Bausch, individually and 
as trustees, J. Foster Warner, G. R. Fuller, Albrecht Vogt, 
H. Wheeler Davis, Gustave Erbe, George F. Roth, jacob 
Gerlin, W. Roy McCanne, Louis Griesheimer, C. S. Rauber, 
J. Craig Powers, Frederick W. Zoller, George Seager, John 
M. Lee, Bernard Dunn, Frank N. Kondolf, Edward W. Peck, 
Homer F. Atwood, Carl F. Lomb, Fred C. Goodwin, indi- 
vidually and as directors of the Rochester Telephone Com- 
pany; Charles H. Poole, George Eastman, Henry A. Strong, 
Thomas W. Finucane, Granger A. Hollister, Hiram W. 
Sibley, Joseph W. Taylor and James S. Watson. 


Syndicate Now Ready to Take Over Utah Independent 


Group of Wealthy Salt Lake City Business Men Completing Plans to Buy and Operate Company Said to be Owned 
by Bell in Case Council Investigation Renders Such a Deal Possible—Ample Funds Available 
Both for Purchase and Development—Further Evidence 


A vast deal of interest has become centered upon the 
Utah Independent Telephone Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
since the recent publication in TELEPHONY of the facts as 
to the ownership and control of that concern. It is freely 
predicted that the City Council will now take steps to com- 
pletely ventilate the situation, when, if it is demonstrated 
conclusively and legally that the Rocky Mountain Bell 
Telephone Co. is the real controlling interest, there can 
be but one course to pursue—to declare the franchise of 
the company forfeited, and its right to operate annulled. 

In the event of this conclusion, which is held by those 
familiar with the circumstances to be unavoidable, it has 
now become known that a syndicate of wealthy and in- 
fluential with FE. W. Hammer at its head, 
stands ready to purchase the property and rights of the 
Utah Independent company and again place that organ- 
ization in competition with the Bell. 

Mr. Hammer, it will be recalled, was the source of a 
considerable part of the information given this paper, and 
which recently printed. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the entire history of the Utah Independent company 
from the time of the first efforts made by its promoters 
to obtain a franchise up to the present. He knows the 
physical plant accurately, knows its value and the possi- 
bilities of the property as a going system under Indepen- 
dent management. Probably no better man could be found 
to head such a syndicate as this which now stands ready 
to re-establish the previous order of things and restore 
real competition to the telephone-using public of Salt Lake 
City. 

While it is considered premature to give out at this time 
the names of those associated with Mr. Hammer in this 
enterprise, it is known that some of the most prominent 
men in the city are involved, and that they have given 
absolute assurance that ample funds shall be immediately 
available, both for the purchase of the property and for 
needed betterments and extensions. 

Additional evidence is constantly coming to TELEPHONY in 
response to the suggestion that the time was ripe to know the 
truth regarding the situation in Salt Lake. This evidence all 
goes to show that something more than a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” obtains between the two companies; that from the time 
of the sale of the stocks and bonds of the Utah Indepen- 
dent company, that corporation has been deliberately al- 
lowed to run down, evidently with the intention of dis- 
gusting the telephone users with competitive operation. 

One of the first moves made after the sale was the re- 


business men, 


was 


lease of all, or most, of the progressive men of the former 
Independent organization. Among these (and a typical 
case) was the contract agent, Mr. Coon, one of the most 
aggressive workers in the field. Mr. Coon, during his in- 
cumbency, increased the subscription list of the Utah In- 
dependent by leaps and bounds. He placed telephones 
everywhere. 

“T am only one of hundreds of people who put in the 
Independent telephone solely on the strength of Mr. Coon’s 
personality,” says one Salt Lake business man. “Of course, 
I was glad I had it afterward, but nothing but the sheer 
ability of Mr. Coon got it there in the first place. He 
had a wide circle of friends and acquaintances and was 
invaluable.” 

But apparently Mr. Coon’s activities did not please the 
new owners of the Utah Independent. So he went. He 
was but one of the progressives who were too progressive. 
Under the management the forward movement of 
the company was almost immediately checked. The qual- 
ity of 
scores of ways, small and great. 

“The operators under the old regime, when unable to 
get me a party on the first call, used to say: ‘The line is 
busy now; shall I call you?’ They never do it now,” testifies 
a professional man. Every effort was formerly made to 
give the subscribers satisfactory and rapid service. Ap- 
parently nothing is done now more than is absolutely 
necessary to give a tardy connection number is 
called.” 

On top of all this the rates of both companies were 
raised materially soon after the sale. The Utah Indepen- 
dent business rate was formerly $4 a month; it was promptly 
increased to $6. Residence. service, with an individual 
line, used to be $1.50; it is now $3. The cheapest resi- 
dence service is now $2, and that is for a two-party line. 
Bell rates have also gone up for several classes of service, 
but the manifest reason for the Independent increases was 
to drive subscribers from the Independent to the Rocky 
Mountain Bell. And this, coupled with some temporary 
toning up of the Bell service and a letting down of the 
other, in large measure accomplished the design. 

Still another significant thing indicates the relations of 
the two companies. TELEPHONY is advised that, in scores 
of business houses and residences throughout the city, the 
subscribers have had devices installed which enable them 
to plug in from one telephone to the other, making a 
complete “physical connection,” and opening either line 


new 


the service fell off amazingly, as was shown in 


when a 
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to the telephone of the supposed competing company. This 
fact is, of course, readily apparent to the inspectors of 
either company, but no effort has been made to check it, 
although there is not another city in the country where 
either the Bell or the Independent would allow this prac- 
tice to continue. 

Another illuminating instance of the harmony in which 
the two concerns are working, and which has previously 
been noted by this paper, is found at Fort Douglas. The 
new switchboard there has both Rocky Mountain and Utah 
Independent trunks connected, an arrangement which the 
Bell companies everywhere have steadily refused to make 
with competing plants. 

The Utah Independent Telephone Co. used to advertise 
in the daily papers every week, showing the new subscrib- 
ers added, with their and numbers, and the total 
number of subscribers connected at that time. This was 
discontinued after the Now, from time to time, a 
weak display advertisement appears in the papers, accom- 
accomplish 


names 
sale. 
plishing nothing and, evidently, designed to 
nothing. : 

The Bell officials must be given credit for the 
skill with which they covered their tracks in this purchase 
of the Utah Independent, if it shall be shown that the Bell 
did actually purchase. But evidently the tension has been 
too long sustained and the letting down in various ways 
detailed by TELEPHONY has followed. Taken together they 
certainly offer evidence sufficient to warrant the City Coun- 
cil in starting an. investigation which shall definitely deter- 
mine the status of the Utah Independent company, and 
which shall eventually restore it to its proper position as 
an Independent property in real and active competition 
with the Rocky Mountain Bell. 


some 





Twenty-Four Reasons Why One Farmers’ Line Would 
Not Work. 

I had occasion to take down half a mile of farm line near 

Phoenix, Arizona, which had been built by farmers, and 


would not work. I herewith enclose a photograph I took 
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Mr. Martin’s 24 Convincing Reasons Why a Farmers’ Line Would 
Not Work. 


of 24 reasons why it would not work, as I actually cut 
these splices out of the half mile of line as I took it down. 
The splice on the extreme right is one of the latest pattern 
Cook guy clamps. 

Webster City, Iowa. E. 


Bell Company Seeks to Deceive Farmers with Fake “Phys- 
ical Connection” Propésition. 

Since the National Independent Telephone Association has 
gone on record for compulsory physical connection, enforcible 
by state public utilities commissions, under proper laws, the 
Bell people have been carrying on an open fight against it. 


H. Martin. 
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They do not object to the connection—but they seem to object 
to fair terms, determined by a competent, legally constituted 
body of state officers. They want to be free to make connec- 
tions on terms easy and favorable to the Independents, and 
then, when contracts come up for renewal, make them more 











\ 


The cut shownsAbove clearly indicates the many advantages to be 
derived by a phySical connection of the lines of different Telephone 
Companies operating in the same or contiguous territory. 

With two separate groups of three subscribers each, there are 
possible only six lines of communication. With the two groups 
connected, there will he 15 lines of communication. 

If two groups of 1,000 each are connected, there will be a 
million more lines of communication. No one subscriber will use all 
of the increased possibilities, but each will use some of them. 

Each strictly Independent Telephone Conpany doing business in 
Oxford, Somerset or Franklin Counties, in this State, represents a 
group of individuals with limited possibilities, owing to the limited 
lines of communication. The Maine Tel. & Tel. Co. having many points 
of connection with the «‘Bell System'’ offers to increase the useful- 
ness of each telephone connected with these so called «Independent 
Companies'' by joining the groups through its lines and switch- 
boards. Is it not time to meet the public demand for a universal 
P telephone service? 

Very truly yours, 
MAINE TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
M. P. ABBOTT, General Manager 


Rumford, Maine, April lst, 1911 











The Trust’s Physical Connection—Temporary, Unstable, and Liable 
to be Unfair. 

drastic and one-sided, using the whip of threatened disconnec- 

tion to beat a partner into unwilling compliance. 

The Bell people, always eager to accomplish by guile what 
they cannot bring about by direct means, seem to be inclined 
to murder the phrase “compulsory physical connection,” and 
by offering mere “physical connection” persuade the rural line 
owner that he is getting something which bears the stamp of 
genuine Independent approval. Note the circular issued by a 
New England concern which TELEPHONY knows to be an off- 
shoot of the Bell organization! Its oily philanthropy would be 
unnecessary if the these ‘so-called Independent” 
systems would take their case to the legislature, as the rural 
line owners of Ontario have done, and demand a law that 
would insure connections at their city terminals on fair terms, 


owners of 


established by a competent commission, rather than under a 
contract drawn by a natural competitor. 


Important Telephone Papers to be Presented at Pacific 
Coast Convention of A. I. E. E. 

Prominent telephone men will read several papers at the 
1911 Pacific Coast Convention of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, to be held at Los Angeles, Cal., Tues- 
day, April 25th, to Friday, April 28th. The sessions are 
held under the auspices of the Institute through the direc- 
tion of the Telegraphy and Telephony, the High-Tension 
Transmission, and the Railway Committees. Thus it is 
not a local meeting, but one in which the entire Institute 
membership has a part, and particularly those residing on 
the Pacific Coast. 

A local committee, in conjunction with the New York 
office, is working out the various details. 
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A full program of excellent papers will be presented by 
the following engineers: 

O. H. Ensign and J. M. Gaylord, G. A. Campbell, M. T. 
Crawford, C. S. Winston, E. E. Clement, Gregory Brown, 
E. J. Barry, C. F. Elwell, R. J. C. Wood and Prof. Harris 
J. Ryan. 

Excursions to places of interest electrically, as well as to 
nearby points of national repute, and a good time socially 
are promised. Saturday, April 29, has been left open for 
further excursions or side trips, at the option of visiting 
members. 

Arrangements are being made for reduced rates from all 


points. A special Santa Fe train will leave Chicago April 
18, round-trip $72.50; the train may be boarded at inter- 


mediate points. 

Headquarters will be in the Hotel Alexandria. The Con- 
vention rates are as follows: 

For two persons ina room, European plan, $3.00 per day 
without bath; $4.00, $5.00, and $6.00 per day with bath, or 
$1.50 per capita without bath, and $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per 
capita with bath. 


Further information may be obtained from Mr. V. L. 
Benedict, secretary of the Los Angeles section, A. |. E. E 





Peculiar Damage to Receiver by Lightning. 


The receiver and diaphragm which the picture suggests 
are in very bad shape came .from a telephone that was 
brought to our office from one of our small rural ex- 


changes for repair. The condition of the receiver seems to 
indicate that lightning entered on one side of the receiver, 
jumped to the diaphragm and across it, thence passing out 
through the other side of the receiver. 

The diaphragm has one hole burned through it, and at 
another place is burned very near through, with a third 
small piece burned out of the edge. One will notice that 
the receiver is blacked up some. 

The small terminal piece directly under the hole in the 





Suggests Economy of Good Substation Protective Devices. 


diaphragm was burned off for about half an inch, and the 
metal formed in a small ball on the end of it. 
coils and induction coil burned some, but the re- 
ceiver seems to have suffered more than any other part. 
Robinson, III. F. E. Drysdale. 


The ringer 
were 





Compliments from a Former Competitor. 

Will M. Traer, business manager of the Telephone Journal 
Press, at Vinton, Iowa, not only is widely known in the tele- 
phone field, but is so thoroughly experienced in all kirids of 
printing and publishing propositions that his opinions are given 
more than ordinary attention. 

Mr. Traer conducted the Western Telephone Journal and 
was a leading factor in building up that property. Since sev- 
ering his connections with that journal, he has made a spe- 


cialty of printing for telephone companies—job printing, cata- 
logues, directories, etc. 


Under date of April 4, Mr. Traer 
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sends us the postcard shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which he received from South Africa. As will be seen, this 
card makes inquiry regarding the Telephone Journal Press ad- 
In complimenting 
“T must 


admit that the results from our advertising in TELEPHONY have 


vertisement which appeared in TELEPHONY. 
us upon this, Mr. Traer remarks in a recenf letter: 


been very encouraging, and I have been thinking of going into 
it stronger than in the past.” 

As a matter of fact, the thoroughness and efficiency with 
which TELEPHONY covers the entire field has become a universal 
source of comment. 
sion even stronger in the future, by additons and improve- 


We hope to make this favorable impres- 


merts of an important nature. In the meanwhile, such com- 
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A Proof of TELEPHONY’S Ability to Promote Trade Expansion. 


pliments as those conveyed by Mr. Traer, a former competitor 
and experienced publisher, are very gratifying and an added 
incentive to even better service on TELEPHONY’s part in the 
future. 





What Constitutes a Business Telephone. 

It is reported that a resident of Toronto, Ontario, re- 
cently applied to the Dominion Railway Board to Compel 
the Bell Telephone company to give him service at resi- 
dence rates. The applicant admitted that he kept roomers 
and that the roomers used the telephone, but he contended 
that the roomers were simply an extension of his family. 
However, the Dominion Board did not grant him his re- 
quest. This recalls the humorous but none the less business- 
like restrictions on “roomers” and boarding school teachers 
in some of our rural companies’ directories. 














Swinging Around the Circle 


Prosperous Companies and Hustling Telephone Men Making Successes All the Way from Texas North to lowa— 
New Exchanges Will Boom Independent Toll Business in Texas—The A. T. & T. Annual 
Excuse a Huge Joke—Why Didn't It Carry Advertising 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Sherman is the telephone gateway of Texas. 

Every traveling man will recall that he made his first 
call upon C. A. Shock. 

Mr. Shock operates a successful telephone system over 
a very comprehensive territory—serving 5,000 subscribers. 

Southern people feel more warmly toward the passing 
stranger than we do. 

I went to church with Mr. Shock. 

What this has to do with a financial 
plain later. 


story, I will ex- 


You know we have all been listening to the talk that 
business men have grown tired of two telephones. 

That business men were not at all grateful for the tele- 
phone movement which added so much to their possibil- 
ities. 


Well, 1 listened to a grand sermon by a brilliant and 
magnetic man who, had he chosen, could have successfully 
managed any corporation on earth, and managed men by 
regiments. 

I was startled by what the Rev. J. L. Morris had to say. 

Right in my mind was the feeling that business men 
generally were a_ short-sighted crowd, and were being 
used for Morgan purposes. 

This financial incident of the Scriptural time took place 
some time before the crucifixion. 

Mary, it seems, had broken a cruse of spikenard over 
the Savior’s head. 

Spikenard was a costly ointment. 

Judas Iscariot objected to the waste. 

How strange it is to contemplate the characters in his- 
tory who have objected to waste and duplication. 

Judas was a keen business man. 

He had no sentiment whatever. 

He was crafty. 

He did not care for the poor. 

He knocked on Mary’s sacrifice, because he wanted Mary 
to sell the and let him distribute the money 
among the poor. 

That has been Rockefeller’s argument—and Carnegie’s— 
and Morgan’s. 

Give them everything and let them distribute it to the 


ointment 


poor. 

Judas, alone, objected. 

“Why was this ointment not sold for 300 pence, and 
given to the poor?” 





It reminds me of grasshopper days in Kansas. 

Eastern people sent out great bags of clothing and sup- 
plies to the sufferers. 

The distribution committee was as keen 
Judas. 

You could easily tell by the children’s clothes whether 
their parents were on the distribution committee. 


in business as 


Nothing is done rightly or justly without sentiment. 
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Mr. Morris said: 
sentiment.” 


“No life was ever great without great 


There are too many Judas Iscariots—good business men 
—held up as examples to people’s children. 

Greedy, cautious and merciless. 

Simply good business men! 

[ can not say that about the men in the Bell Telephone 
Co., that they are good business men. I deny it. 

But they are greedy, merciless and without one spark of 
sentiment, 

Look out! 

Fighting under a flag of truce, the Bell steals Council 
Bluffs, and then Rochester, Syracuse and Utica! 





At Dallas, I found Messrs. Casler, Eberle and Lenz in 
great activity. 

Over 8,000 contracts had been signed. 

Edmund Land is busy laying out the distributing plant. 

Dallas already has a great telephone situation. 

The Bell company claims 17,000 stations in a city of 
100,000. 

The Home company stopped soliciting when it reached 
8,000 and will not begin again until it is ready for service. 

I heard that the Dallas Home Telephone Co. in its 8,000 
contracts had a few thousand good contracts not appearing 
in the Bell directory. 

It is a great 
service. 

One company can never find all the available business. 

I predict great things for the Dallas Telephone Co. and 


lesson in the possibilities of telephone 


the outlying towns. 


In Waco, I found Mr. Earle busy. 

He is always busy. 

Waco is a beautiful city and seems 
nature than any other Texas city. 


more favored by 

This is the one Independent telephone company in Texas 
of considerable size, that the Bell 
defeated them. 


You will like Waco! 


forces freely admit has 


At Austin, I found Mr. Glass as general manager. He 
represents the United Telephone Co., with headquarters 
at the capital city. 

I found the city full of telephone men, as the Legisla- 
ture was grinding out new bills. 

This year seems to be the banner telephone legislation 
year. 

The United telephone properties cover wide areas, are in 
good condition and are doing nicely. 

Some day I hope to get a long story of their success. 


At San Marcos, there is a very successful telephone com- 
pany with Merton Swift as general manager. 

San Marcos is a beautiful city on a high hill, replete with 
colleges, churches and institutions. 





Houston will soon have new automatic exchanges. 
They are laying ducts for a very comprehensive system. 
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Frank Ebersole was not in the city, so particulars were 
lacking. 





C. W. 


$50,600 would be expended for extensions. 


Emmer, of Beaumont, reported progress, also that 
Mr. Emmer is one of the live men in the telephone busi- 
ness. 
Naturally enough, he from Michigan, and Grand 
Rapids, at that! 


Single-handed, Mr. Emmer has held his own. 


came 


When Houston and Galveston are completed, he will be 
greatly benefited. 

Talking about Emmer being from Michigan! Casler and 
Shock are from Ohio! 

Those two states can claim the championship on the pro- 
duction of live telephone men. 

At Oklahoma City, the Pioneer Telephone Co. is rushing 
extensions. 

In early days, some Kansas boys started Independent 
telephone development in Southern Kansas and Oklahoma in 
opposition to the Missouri & Kansas (Bell) Telephone Co. 

Little did they realize that their small towns would grow 
into great cities and the state attain nearly 2,000,000 people. 

These men were literally wrecked by prosperity. 

President Fish, of the Bell Telephone Co., had the proper 
vision and today the Pioneer Felephone Co. is a Bell con- 
trolled concern, yet every department is managed by the 
original builders. 


Bell or no Bell, I respect the Pioneer Telephone Co. 
It has low rates to contend with, and a corporation com- 
mission at one time harassed it. Today that commission is 


a reasonable body, thanks to Henshaw and Player. 


At Hiawatha, Kan., | found some very queer conditions! 

The North East Kansas Telephone Co. is Independent. 

It connected with the Kansas City Home Telephone Co., 
and later with the Missouri & Kansas (Bell) Telephone Co. 

Finally the Kansas City Home Telephone Co. cuts its lines 
off this board and made a 25-year contract with the Mutual 
company, also a strong institution. 

Yet the City Home, the Lincoln company 
and the Hiawatha crowd, jointly built a line through Rich- 
ardson county in Nebraska, for through talking purposes. 


Kansas 


There are some peculiar angles in the telephone business. 

And this very successful company in Northeast Kansas 
has had its share. 

I venture to say that no telephone company of this size 
in America has a more brainy management. 

At Washington, Iowa, I found out that Iowa has been 
having its share of legislation. 

They have been working our friend Thill overtime. 

Mr. Mannhardt, the manager of this comfortably fixed 
company, told me that the bill compelling the telephone 
company to cut the weeds on their side of the road had been 
killed. 

If such a bill were passed, telephone companies would 
have to have section bosses like a railroad. 

Washington, Iowa, has one telephone company with Bell 
connection and the people get service for very little money. 

I venture to say that Washington people little realize how 
auch they impose upon this company, simply because it is 
owned by loyal and conservative business men, who are too 
decent to demand just returns upon their investment. 

If other businesses were on the same plane, the bus-driver 
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would have charged mé ten cents; the hotel would only 
charge fifty cents for a room; butter would cost ten cents 
a pound; and electric service at three cents per kilowatt. 

3ut these charge more. 
giving the people a bargain. 


The telephone company alone is 


[ pased through the greatest agricultural district of the 
world. 

In Texas it has rained. 

Dalles for a long time was so dry that the people had to 
receive water in tubs from wagons sent twice a day. 

In Texas, the cotton crop value would stagger you! 

Oklahoma also raises cotton—corn and wheat, too. 

Kansas is great in wheat and corn. 

Nebraska is great in corn. 

And lIowa leads the world. 

Kansas has not grown much the. last ten years. 

Neither has Iowa. 
the birth-rate has fallen cff. 

Getting like France! 

But prosperity shines in Kansas and Iowa 

And where people are most prosperous, telephone rates 
are lowest. 


Even 





It is funny! 

There is nothing to worry about in the telephone business. 

Its inherent personality makes it more bother, because you 
deal with the subscriber instead of the telephone instrument. 

3ut Morgan, Vail or anyone else have no influence in 
these broad prairie spots. where men have no fear, and re- 
tain their individuality to the end. 

Millionaires are scarce, and sentiment, accordingly, plen- 
tiful. 

Judas Iscariot was no western product. 

He was the result of a relatively large city development, 
where a man could lie, cheat and:steal, and be applauded for 
his cleverness. 





Remember, that it was only a few days after Judas kicked 
on Marv’s waste that he went and sold his master for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

He was a good business man. 

He had no sentiment. 

He could not stand waste. 

And he despised duplication. 

He would make a rattling good senator to represent the 
sell Telephone Co., or to do much of the dirty work now 
being done. 

Instead of thirty pieces of silver, he could have been worth 
a million, because he was the original hater of. waste and 
duplication. 





Sounds like the Beil annual report. 

Why did it not carry advertising? 

| hear that every Bell directory will soon carry several 
pages of national advertising matter. 








Why not make the annual report pay expenses? 
How the mighty have fallen! 

Is it Vail’s last report? 

And will Union Bethell be the next president? 





Will the Vermont hills rejoice and the Swiss cattle browse 
in greater peace and security? 


MORAL:—History repeats itself. 








Traffic and Rates for Various Classes of Service 


Extract from the Report of Seattle Independent Telephone Co. Prepared by Engineers, C. H. Judson and Frank B. 
Hall, Gives Interesting Data on Investment and Expenses Corresponding to the Several Services—An Analysis 
of Importance to Companies Considering Relative Profit of Business and Residence, Direct and Party Lines 


In TELEPHONY recently the abstract of the report prepared 
by Engineers C. H. Judson and Frank B. Hall, for Hon. A. L. 
Valentine, Superintendent, Public Utilities of the City of Seat- 
tle, presented a review of the general features of the Independ- 
ent telephone company’s business. Following are data of gen- 
eral interest quoted verbatim from the report: 

Traffic on Various Classes of Telephones. 
Messages for 


No. of Messages all stations 
stations Class per station in class 
3827 Direct line business and P.B.X. 

WR eo Sahota cats 19 72,753 
1040 2 party business.............. 15 15,600 

380 4 party business. .......... «+60: 12.5 4,750 

514 Direct line residence......... 6.5 3,341 
1333 2 party residence............ 5.5 7,332 
5301 4 party residence............ 4.6 24,835 

ee ee 4 1,060 

WINE ieee nitetdatatalaacontengh 129,221 


While the calls recorded in the count of May 31, made a 
total of 129,665. 

Average daily subscribers calls for the period from January 
1 to August 1, 1910. 


Calls per 

Total Calls Stations Main Stations 
Main exchange......... 85,171 6,822 12.5 
East exchange......... 13,065 2,061 6.3 
Queen Anne exchange. . 6,231 1,089 §.7 
Green Lake exchange... 11,377 1,633 7.0 
West exchange 6,801 807 8.4 
122,645 12,412 9.9 


“In making up peg count memoranda, the company includes 
all incoming trunk cells for the purpose of figuring the operator 
load. For our purpose we omit the trunk load adding it to 
the expense as a percentage to agree with the percentage of 
calls trunked instead of counting the calls as obviously many 
single calls are handled twice and some three times in the 
process of completion. 

“After getting this data we calculated the cost of handling 
the service efficiently, allowing for difference in the cost of 
labor and on a basis at a rearrangement.of the operator load 
on the various switchboards calculated to produce the best 
result. The schedule would enable the company to improve 
the service both as to speed and accuracy and would do 
away with the burden of carrying inexperienced operators on 
the switchboards. The scheme will increase the expense of 
operation about 12 per cent, but the benefit to be derived from 
it would be far in excess of the increased cost. 

“In order to show the traffic load of the company we ap- 
pend Charts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, which show the average load 
on the various switchboards during the period from January 
1, to July 31, 1910. Also Chart 7, showing the average for the 
entire city. We also append Chart 8, which is a curve of the 
count of July 25, 1910, in the main exchange. The noticeable 
feature of this curve is the extremely high peak between three 
and four o'clock in the afternoon. While it is somewhat ex- 


traordinary it shows the necessity for keeping in readiness to 
handle every sort of demand for a service. 
must be met and there is no time for preparation. 
way to meet it is to be always ready. 


Such a demand 
The only 
This may explain some 
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of the difficulties in the path of the traffic manager who tries 
to keep his pay roll down. 

“Tt will be noted from tables that the residence service of the 
company is the least profitable. If it were possible to measure 
each line in the exchange and to compute its value it would be 
found that the residence lines cost far more on the average than 
the business lines owing to their greater length and higher 
cost because of a fewer pairs to the lead, but such a calculation 
is not practicable in the computation of service costs since it 
would involve a vast variety of troublesome deductions which 
would actually defeat any effort to reach an equitable basis of 
computation. 

“The General Expense; i. e., the expense of administration, 
accounting, soliciting, collecting, etc., rarely varies for any class 
of service. The expense of maintenance varies only as the 
number of telephones on a line increases, the average for busi- 
ness telephones running slightly lower than residence in the 
actual cost of reaching and clearing each case of trouble, but 
running somewhat heavier in the number of cases reported. 
The operating expense, as has been explained, varies with the 
load on the operator and is found to be directly in proportion 
thereto, varying somewhat in the different exchanges. 

“The general expense per station of conducting a telephone 
plant rarely increases as the plant grows and after an exchange 
has reached a certain size should remain stationary, or even 
decrease. The expense of operation and maintenance, however, 
increases as the lines grow longer and demand for service 
grows. The cost of operation increases geometrically and the 
percentage of increased cost is markedly greater than the per- 
centage of increased traffic demand.” 


COST PER ANNUM. 
Direct Line Business Service. 
Average number of stations—3013. 
Cet BD oon ia iba s dn se Bee Sess wikeced $ 4.45 


Maintenance line and central! station.......... 2.47 
Maintenance subscribers’ station.............. 2.54 
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Total per station .......° Rie Seb 
ee a a, ae $103.02 
Present income less shrinkage... ... Lececceee Mee 
NE I io’ ai Ge dine era dita Rates ye ihe ob 12.70 


Per cent of surplus to investment... 
COST PER ANNUM. 
Four-Party Business Service. 
Average number of stations—512. 


ee Pe eT Pee eee $ 4.45 
Maintenance line and central station......... 1.24 
Maintenance subscribers’ station.............. 2.54 
CII ih cciievicsea PinnesSAnewnatececkaneen 9.78 
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Insurance and city work 1'% per cent....... 
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ERVOCOIINERE DEF SERVIC novo cisiiisicccicsicsesesion $ 86.86 
Present income less shrinkage................ 35.64 
SN i lial ca cot hi cd a cab ae ies SRO 10.51 
Per cent of surplus to investmertt............ 

Direct Line Residence Service. 

Average number of stations—512. 
SE I ins wrralderewin cick ce dike wele mime $ 4.45 
Maintenance line and central station......... 2.47 
Maintenance subscribers’ station.............. 2.54 
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Station Removals 
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. COST PER ANNUM. 

Two-Party Residence Service. 

Average Number of Stations—1,219. : 
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Investment per Station... 0. cccc.scces. .$103.02 
Present income less shrinkage............... 23.76 
Noise tiv ae wa ca ve atacand ns oie Reeinmaca ee ars 2.21 
Percent of.Surplus to Investment............. 
Four-Party Residence Service. 

Average Number of Stations—5,521. 
ee BS $4.45 
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COST PER ANNUM. 
Pay Stations. 

\verage Number of Stations—143. 
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Private Branch and Intercommunicating Trunks. 


Average Number of Trunks—4s0. 
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EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAMS APPEARING IN THE ILLUSTRATION ON OPPOSITE 


PAGE. 


Curves on the Opposite Page Are Taken from Report of the Independent Teiephone Company of Seattle, by C. H. Judson and Frank 
B. Hall. Chart No. 1. Peg Count Main Exchange. No. 2. Peg Count East Exchange. No. 3. Green Lake E 
Portion, South Park Exchange; Lower Portion, West Seattle Exchange. No. 5. Columbia Exchange. No. 6. Main Exchange Not In- 


cluded. No. 7. Average Peg Count Covering Period from Jan. 1, 1910, to July 31, 1910. 


Chart Showing Increase in Area in Seattle, 1880 to 1910. 


xchange. No, 4. Upper 


No. 8 Main Exchange, July 28, 1910. 
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COST PER ANNUM. 
Private Line Telephones. 

Average Number of Stations—27. 
General Expense 
Maintenance Subscribers’ 


ee 556 Gc aincscncccvesdticavicvwss os 
Insurance and City Work, 1% per cent 
Depreciation 
Free Telephones 
Station Removals 


Total per Station 
Investment per Station 
Present income less shrinkage................ 
Net Surplus 
Percent of Surplus to Investment 

Extensions. 
Average Number of Stations—1,218. 
Maintenance Subscribers’ Station 


a ee ee $108.32 


47.52 
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Taxes 1% per cent........ lspschigide iaieeiarinndcarebaneed a 
Insurance and City Work, 1% per cent....... 
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Investment per Station 
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Net Surplus 
Percent of Surplus to Investment 


COST PER ANNUM. 

Private Branch Locals. 
Average Number of Stations—3,534. 
Maintenance Subscribers’ Station 


Taxes 1% per cent 
Insurance and City Work, 1% per cent 
Depreciation 
Directory 
Free Telephones 
Removals 


ee BEPC PEAT OTT TRE Ce OTe 
Total per Station 
Investment per Station 
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Net Surplus 
Percent of Surplus to Investment 
Intercommunicating Stations. 

Average Number of Stations—850. 
Maintenance Subscribers’ Station 


Taxes 114 per cent 
Insurance and City Work, 1% per cent........ 
Depreciation 
Directory 
Free Telephones 
Station Removals 
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Total per Station 
Investment per Station 
Present income less shrinkage................ 
Net Surplus 
Percent of Surplus to Investment............ 

COST PER ANNUM. 


Extension Bells. 
Average Number of Stations—241. 
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General Expense— 


PE Weitih bind caaedens ekadaewn sone $0.35 $0.35 

pS ee .06 

Insurance and City Work, 14 per cent....... .06 

IN Avivieiccisiicmads deacidcehedosona'es 30 
ao $0.77 

Investment per Station...................... $4.00 

Present income less shrinkage............... 2.94 

EE Ee ae pee a 2.17 

Percent of Surplus to Investment............. 54. 

Extension Gongs. 

Average Number of Stations—62. 

MEE Recisiicies nsbas bid nwdiacsaan ntmanne $0.85 $0.85 

I Te OE Cink sao onesie sevtnnsecciés .12 

Insurance and City Work, 1% per cent....... 12 

DE ictacnudvandhiokattnaddeoes ua ua 60 
, ciccdavebedaes ddecnwhs $1.69 

Investment per Station...............c0ccce08 $8.00 

Present income !ess shrinkage................ 5.88 

ME I 5 ois oid es or explo Taco ass train's seein 4.19 

Percent of Surplus to Investment............ 52.4 
Spring Jacks (Cafe and Restaurant Plug in Jacks). 

Average Number of Stations—51. 

DEE etches sa Wlkhs bideeseenndedds cane $0.15 $0.15 

ROG BG MR COME hccvine ca sivieind ne daidsies was 03 

Insurance and City Work, 1% per cent....... .03 

Te OTT ere 15 
TO OR TN oie oko otcd- sc candies sinner $0.36 

Tavestmient Gér Station... ooo... 666s ceccccsaces $2.00 

Present income less shrinkage................ 2.94 

NE I occ ac wide tars edo kale aa caisee 2.58 

Percent of Surplus to Investment............ 129.5 


In discussing the feasibility of the four-party line service 
the report says: 

“The problem of supplying low rate party line telephone 
service is one which in a large city is so difficult to solve, 
owing to the great investment in lines, the depreciation and 
line maintenance making heavy inroads on the income. In our 
opinion such service should be given as low as possible, even 
at the cost of raising the business rates higher than necessary 
to secure a return of 7 per cent or 8 per cent. The life of a 
telephone exchange is the residence business, and it would seem 
to be entirely logical to furnish party line residence service 
at a rate which would return 5 per cent on the investment, 
relying upon the direct line residence and the business sub- 
scribers to make up the difference between that and what it is 
desired to make as an average profit. There can be no ques- 
tion as to the entire feasibility of giving satisfactory four-party 
line selective service, and, if an active campaign for such sub- 
scribers is made, the lines should be filled, since with but two 
parties to the line the cost of operation is no different from 
that of a two-party telephone. This is the proportion now 
effective in the plant under consideration, but under an incen- 
tive of better returns no doubt the number of stations per line 
could be raised without difficulty. It is usually not possible 
to average more than three four-party telephones to a line, and 
provide a margin for flexibility. The investment in a four 
party station, averaging three to the line, would be approxi- 
mately $71.00 and the expense of operation $17.68, leaving a net 
return of $3.11—not quite enough to pay 5 per cent on the 
investment. If, however, such service were given on a mes- 
sage rate basis, the rate could remain the same and a certain 
per cent be assured with the additional profit 


income of 5 
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arising from extra calls. Experience would probably show an 
additional service amounting to 100 or 150 calls per year in- 
creasing the income by $3.00 to $4.50 with no additional operat- 


ing expenses. The service would cost about as follows: 


FOUR PARTY MESSAGE RATE 





600 Calls per Year. 


ee ee $ 4.45 
Line and Central Station Repairs........... 83 
Subscriber Station Repairs................. 2.54 
CD soa icles ccmlewins ee eaegans 1.63 
ARMM isc. Se oxic entire grdiarccatetn weld siarediete aces ers 1.20 
Insurance and City Work.......... pbdienion's 1.20 
ey peace heelacerers 3.52 
MMM ic 026is ws tescois tpi atarave acbluralateisiereiolassasiers 82 
PGP TONNE 5.65 oS ance Grnatcaasedansaecs 25 
SERGIO: TREY ANS so: wriciin:ssaininic sre sceeeewisiecamraiets 22 

OE aed diss ido 3) So Micenceaeacess wistaendceiacalacatentee $16.66 
CCP Cie abi acacia erm clatrntiateastans $80.00 
Minimum Income less shrinkage............ 20.79 
PO I is 3.20 ir heres oil arraeraip bal ial abeke Read 4.13 


Percent of Surplus to Investment........... 5.16 


“The figure given for investment provides $10.00 for an 
efficient meter at the Subscriber’s Station, as that seems to be 
the only equitable way of counting messages. Such meters are 
obtainable operative from the central switchboard and absolute- 
lv accurate. By their use the subscriber has his count contin- 
ually before him and there is no dispute as to the correctness 
of his bill. Should the Company use meters at the Central 
Office the investment could be reduced about $5.00 per station. 

“Anyone thoroughly familiar with the workings of message 
rate operation will concede that such a method of selling serv- 
ice is unquestionably the most equitable and satisfactory after 
a fair trial has been made of it. 
controlling the load on a manual switchboard and it is the high 
cost of readiness to meet rushes and not the steady flow of 
business that makes up a large part of the operating expense. 
There is no mystery about the cost of such service and any 
good traffic engineer can easily calculate its expense, given the 
basic data used in other cost calculations. Such data has been 
freely given to us by the Independent Company, and has been 
used in the preparation of this report. 

“Unlimited service on a four-party line should be made but 
slightly less expensive to the subscriber than the two-party 
service. The modern selective telephone effectually avoids in- 
terference in rings and in eyerything except secrecy, it is as 
good as any other. This fact became apparent to the Bell 
Telephone Company some years ago, and the installation of 
such service was discontinued for the reason that there was 
too little actual difference between it and the two party service, 
notwithstanding the fact that at that time no really efficient 
selective system had been put upon the market. As a matter 
of fact there is no other reason for a refusal to furnish such 
service, for with the retirement of the biased bell and the in- 
‘troduction of harmonic synchromonic systems, the bugbear of 
selective bell trouble has disappeared.” 
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W. B. Jackson Discusses Relation of Technical Men to City 
Planning at Chicago Electric Club. 

The Chicago Electric Club on April 12 heard a most in- 
teresting talk by Mr. W. B. Jackson, member of the firm 
of D. C. & Wm. B. Jackson, Consulting Engineers, on “The 
Relation of Technical Men to City Planning.” 

Mr. Jackson stated the principle that a complete city plan 
must give consideration to transportation facilities, both 
highway and terminal, water and sewerage systems, and 
also distribution systems for gas, electric light, telephone, 
and other like public utilities. No less important is the con- 
sideration of preventing unsanitary and improper crowding, 
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and the provision of a sufficiency of light, air, and play- 
grounds for all of the people. Operators of industrial plants 
have recognized the value of larve, light and airy quarters 
that are also harmonious and attractive. In such establish- 
ments much attention is given to perfecting the most effi- 
cient arrangement of avenues of intercommunication, and 
for the progress of material in the process of manufacture, 
and careful attention is given to obtaining processes that 
will fit in with the requirements of the futuré as well as 
fulfill the needs of the present. An electric power plant 
built to fulfill the requirements of today without careful 
consideration of its ability to appropriately expand to fulfill 
the requirements of the future is unhesitatingly classed 
as a blunder, yet we must admit that just this situation ex- 
ists in our cities of today, and that on the whole our en- 
gineers and other technical men have not taken an active 
part in correcting the error. 

Mr. Jackson urged upon the attention of technical men 
the necessity of activity along substantially similar lines 
looking to the improvement of living conditions in our cit- 
ies. Said he: “We are all aware that a large electric light 
or telephone company cannot thrive at its best unless it is 
able to expand with the guidance of a well thought-out 
plan, then why should we expect the greatest corporation 
of them all to rise to its best without such a plan having 
the earnest backing of every thoughtful citizen?” 

Mr. George P. Player, Engineer of the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma, was a visitor at this meeting, and 
gave a most interesting discussion of the progress made in 
the regulation of public utilities in his state. 
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Congress of Technology Sums Up Progress in Modern 
Engineering Problems. 

Some fifty papers covering a broad range of industrial and 
engineering practice were presented at the Congress of 
Technology, held under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, April 10-11, 1911. 

The papers were all prepared and presented by graduates 
of the Institute, and for this reason, as well as their intrin- 
sic importance, furnished a strong testimonial to the value 
of the educational work carried on by the Institute, as 
proven by the success achieved by its graduates in solving 
the most difficult technical problems of our rapidly moving 
industrial life. 
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Convention Western Pennsylvania Telephone Association, 
Hotel Antler, April 18, 19. 


Members of the Western 
Telephone Association will meet to discuss legislation and 
other important matters at the Hotel Antler, Pittsburg, 
on April 18 and 19. Urgent invitations have been sent out 
to bring a large attendance. It is important that the 
Independent interests should be fully represented. 

The convention was postponed from the dates April 13 
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and 14, as announced in previous issues of TELEPHONY. 








Crude Telephone Line Operated Sixty Years Ago. 

Mr. H. S. Hankins. a watchman in the Federal Build- 
ing in Lincoln, Neb., delights in telling acquaintances and 
others with whom he talks of the crude telephone system 
he and companions operated over 60 years ago, before the 
experiments of Wheatstone in transmitting sounds through 
wooden rods. He says they would make flaxen strings 
about the size of a finger from flax grown on the farms, 
and lines were strung along fences to woodsheds of the 
various companions within a radius of half a mile, and 
there attached to tomato cans, and that conversations 
were carried on over these crude lines. 
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U. N. Bethell Gives Long Distance Entertaiment—Trans- 
mission from Denver a Feature. 

U. N. Bethell, president of the N. Y. Telephone Co., en- 
tertained the Cliff Dwellers last Tuesday night in his home 
at 270 Mountain avenue, Montclair, N. J., and treated them 
to speeches, songs and plays by telephone from many parts 
of the country. A feature of the evening was getting, for the 
first time outside office experiments, telephone connection with 

Denver, Colo., 2,200 miles away. 

The instruments brought the voice over the immense stretch 
of wire as plainly as though Denver were only a block away. 


Physical Connection Bill Before Pennsylvania House 

Mr. Milman, representative from Juniata County, in the 
State Legislature: of Pennsylvania, has introduced a bill which, 
if passed, will give the State Railroad Commission power to 
enforce physical connection of all telephone companies tl:rough- 
out the state. The commission, it will be remembered, handed 
down an opinion on Feb. 10, 1910, declaring exclusive connec- 
tion contracts between telephone companies illegal; but power 
to enforce the decision appears not to have been in the hands 
of the commission, and no results have come from it. There 
is a strong demand for the legislation, particularly from rural 
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‘* What the Doctor Ordered "—Independent Telephony 




















companies which have no competition, and which have only 
one connection with the outside world. 


On the other hand members of the larger Independent 
companies; including the membership of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone Association, are bitterly 
opposed to the bill, as they foresee that it will injure the 
efforts of the Independents to build up a permanent system 
in competition with the Bell lines. The bill will be thor- 
oughly discussed, and action taken, by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone Association at its conven- 
tion at the Hotel Antler, Pittsburg, April 18 and 19. For 
this reason a large attendance is urged. It is expected that 
the Association will take immediate and active steps to oppose 
the bill as a body. 


The Cliff Dwellers are a little group of residents on the 
mountainside at Montclair, who have monthly dinners in the 
homes of members. 

Bethell’s entertainment was probably one of the most varied 
ever given by means of the telephone. He had speeches and 
songs from Washington, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Denver and 
other cities. 

From Washington, Representative Edward W. Townsend 
(Chimmie Fadden) gave one of his characteristic talks, and 
President Nesbit of the Chicago Cliff Dwellers exchanged 
greetings and told the story of the night of that city. E. K. 
Hall, a Boston lawyer, did the same for the Hub, and so with 
the other cities. Ben Greet also contributed to the entertain- 
ment with Shakespearean readings from New York. 

















Practical Value of Ventilation in the Operating Room 


Bureau of Labor, in Report Compiled in Response to Senate Request, Gives Comparative Figures Showing that 


Ventilation of Operating Room Materially Affected Attendance of Operators 
and Increased Their Efficiency 


The Bureau of Labor, in response to a Senate Resolution, 
recently made an exhaustive investigation into the busi- 
ness of telephone companies engaged in interstate business. 
Particular attention was paid, in this investigation, to the 
conditions of the employes, their hours, wages, etc. In the 
course of the report the question of ventilation of the op- 
erating room, as bearing upon the efficiency and attendance 
of the operators, as also their general well-being, was can- 
vassed. Following are the conclusions of the investigators, 
as embodied in the report: 

Ventilation of operating rooms, which is an especially 
difficult and serious problem in a telephone exchange, has 
received special attention from the more progressive mana- 
gers, though in the worst exchanges, where it is most 
needed, it has, from the very hopelessness of the case, been 
ignored. The ventilation of a large telephone exchange is 
difficult primarily from the fact that the switchboards are 
placed against the wall usually on three sides of the room 
and in front of windows, thus shutting off more or less 
the sources of both ventilation and light. The question is 
most serious because the girls must sit so close together 
and breathe against a flat surface not over 18 inches from 
their faces, which prevents normal dispersion of the breath 
as expelled from the lungs throughout the surounding air. 
These conditions make an upward suction of air the only 
adequate method of ventilation—that is, there must be cur- 
rents of air from below upward sufficiently strong to com- 
pletely change the air in front of the switchboards rapidly 
and yet not create a noticeable draught on the bare heads 
of the switchboard operators. Perhaps the first step to- 
ward ventilation of telephone exchanges, as possibly all 
other workshops, is to ignore windows entirely as a prime 
source or means of ventilation. 

A noteworthy instance of the results of improved methods 
of ventilation adopted by a telephone company is that of 
the Cambridge exchange in Boston, operated by the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Company. The room 
contains 30,000 cubic feet of air space, and here are em- 
ployed from 50 to 60 women and girls. The subjoined des- 
cription of this experiment and its results is from the pen 
of Prof. C. E. A. Winslow*, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, at whose suggestion it was made: 

The operating room of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company at Cambridge, Mass., is a long room, 
extending from front to back of a business block. It is 
71 feet long and 34% feet wide, with a jog 3% feet wide 
taken out of the rear 32 feet on one side. The room is 
13 feet high and has a capacity of 30,000 cubic feet. 

Fifty or sixty women are employed in this room as op- 
erators, seven-eighths of them being on the day shift. Dur- 
ing the warmer months of the year no difficulty has ever 
been experienced in ventilating the room, by means of 
large windows at each end, and by the use of electric fans. 
In the winter time, however, it was impossible to secure 
adequate natural ventilation without undue exposure of 
drafts. 

In the spring of 1907 a simple but efficient system of 
artificial ventilation was installed. A galvanized-iron duct 
was constructed, opening to the air, over the front door of 

*Report of Sixth International Congress on Tuberculosis. 


Article on “The cash value of factory ventilation,” by C. E. 
A. Winslow, pp. 185-189. 
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the operating room, and running along the ceiling through 
the center of the room for a distance of forty-three feet. 
The duct was two feet wide by one foot deep, and was 
perforated along each side by one hundred and fifty inch 
and a quarter holes. Two sixteen-inch electric fans were 
placed in the wall at the back of the room to discharge the 
vitiated air, forming, with the inlet duct, a vacuum system 
of ventilation. 

A marked improvement in the comfort and general con- 
dition of the operators followed this change; and the better- 
ment was sufficiently marked to show itself in a notably 
greater regularity of work. The statistics of attendance 
for two years prior to the change, and for sixteen months 
subsequent to it, are given in the table below. They have 
been complied from the records of the chief operator, who 
has been in charge of the room during the entire period. 
The average number of daily absences, in the first of the 
columns for each year, were calculated from the actual re- 
cords of all unexplained minor absences; long illnesses, 
vacations, etc., being omitted. The absences which remain 
are, of course, due to many causes; but mainly to slight 
illnesses of various sorts. 














RECORD OF ATTENDANCE—CAMBRIDGE OPERATING 
ROOM. 
Unventilated. 
- 1905-6. - 1996-7. — 
Average Per cent Average Per cent 
Month daily Force. of daily Force. of 
absences. absence. absences. absence, 
BE obsess esas 0.9 50 1.8 1.2 56 2.1 
 aat seca 6 50 1.3 2s 56° 3.3 
BE i505 ancaonwe 1.4 51 2.6 2.0 56 3.6 
Me Ricncie es nwin 1.5 54 2.8 1.9 56 3.3 
, errr 2.0 54 3.6 1.7 56 3.0 
September ....... 2.6 5 4.9 1.3 56 2.4 
OCCtRROT onc cccwace 1.3 5 2.0 2.0 56 3.6 
November ........ 2.1 54 4.0 1.3 56 2.4 
December ........ 1.6 54 2.9 1.7 56 3.3 
ae 2.6 54 4.9 2.9 56 5.2 
February ......... 3.0 54 5.6 2.8 55 5.0 
ee 2.2 54 4.1 2.0 58 3.4 
Ventilated. 
-—————-1907-8. - 1908. 
Average Percent Average Per cent 
Month daily Force. of daily Force. of 
absences. absence. absences. absence, 
Oe 2.0 58 3.5 1.6 67 2.4 
A ere 1.8 58 3.1 1.2 67 1.8 
PE sic ss okalenon ce yo 58 2.9 1.2 67 1.7 
, ee 2.0 58 3.4 1.0 65 1.6 
CO ae 2.3 58 3.9 x aha 
September ....... 2.4 58 4.1 
OGtODBP 2c ccccee. 1.9 63 3.0 
November ....... 1.2 63 2.0 
December ........ 1.2 63 1.8 
ME k5-5 ores 1.2 66 1.8 
ee 1.6 65 2.4 sae 
EE cis c-tia sieecne 1.0 65 1.5 ae 


In each year absences diminish in spring and fall, and 
show an increase in winter and summer. At the extreme 
seasons of the year heat and cold, respectively, undermine 
vital resistance, produce minor illnesses, and accentuate any 
constitutional weakness. In summer the troubles which 
arise are largely digestive ones, while in winter colds and 
pulmonary affections are most common, and the general 
seasonal curve of disease is familiar to all students of vital 
statistics. 

The change in ventilation did not affect the attendance 
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in the operating room during the summer of 1907. No di- 
rect effect could be expected at this season, since in warm 
weather, with windows open, natural ventilation of the 
room could scarcely be improved upon. During the winter 
of 1907-8, however, a marked improvement was manifest, 
as indicated by the table. For the first three months of 
1906 the average percentages of operators absent were 4.9, 
5.6, and 4.1, respectively; for 1907 the figures were 5.2, 5.0, 
and 3.4; for 1908 they dropped to 1.8, 2.4, and 1.5. Com- 
paring the three winter months only (January to March), 
it appears that 4.9 per cent of the force were absent in 1906, 
4.5 per cent in 1907, and only 1.9 per cent in 1908. This 
means a net saving for the three months of 2.8 per cent of 
the force employed, corresponding to one and eight-tenths 
the entire time of one operator. 

The original cost of installing the system of ventilation 
was in the neighborhood of $75. The saving in operators’ 
time during the three winter months amounted to twenty- 
three working weeks, as indicated above (13 weeks X 1.8.) 
Since the average pay of an operator is $8.50, this meant 
a saving of $1.95 to the employees in wages, and the in- 
creased efficiency due to regularity of attendance paid good 
interest to the company. 

Another suggestive point is the continuance of good at- 
tendance through June and July of 1908. Both were excep- 
tionally hot months this year, and, judging by the three 
earlier years, the summer increase in absences should have 
begun to manifest itself. As pointed out above, the ventila- 
ting system has no direct effect in hot weather, when all 
the windows can be kept open. It may well be, however, 
that vital resistance has been built up by a year of breath- 
ing good air, so that the operators are better able to stand 
the general strain of hot weather conditions. 


— 


Production of Copper in 1910 Largest Ever Recorded in 
This Country—Three Per Cent Over that of 1909. 

The total production of copper metal, including imports, in 
the year 1910 amounted to 1,448,482,901 Ibs., and was the larg- 
est output ever recorded in the country. The increase over 
the figures for the previous year was 43,000,000 lbs., or 3 per 
cent, as compared with an increase of 21 per cent in the pro- 
duction in 1909 over the output of 1908. 

The 1910 production of copper shows an increase of nearly 
600,000,000 Ibs., or about 70 per cent over the production and 
imports in 1904, when they amounted to 851,511,000 Ibs., and 
shows the remarkable development of copper mining properties 
that has taken place in the past five or six years. 

The following table shows the growth in the copper indus- 
try during the past six years: 
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This being the second year of the publication of the Copper 
Producers’ Association figures, it is now possible to make an 
accurate comparison of the production and consumption for 
two years. As mentioned above, the production was increased 
3 per cent, but the consumption increased 3.4 per cent. The 
feature of the consumption, or deliveries as termed in the 
Producers’ figures, is that export deliveries were smaller by 
about 11,000,000 Ibs., or 1.4 per cent, whereas the domestic 
deliveries were increased close to 61,000,000 Ibs., or 8.5 per 
cent. Figures for the two years compare: 


1910. 1909. Increase. P.C. 
Product ............1,448,482,000 1,405,403,000 43,079,000 3.0 
Domestic delivery... 765,832,000 705,051,000 60,781,000 8.5 
Export delivery...... 710,000,000 720,429,000 *10,942,000 1.4 


Total delivery....... 1,475,832,000 1,425,993,000 49,839,000 3.4 


*Decrease. 

Although the price of copper metal was as low as at any 

time in the panic year of 1907, the year 1910 was fea- 
tured by the largest production on record, and the monthly 
record was 127,803,000 in August. The largest monthly de- 
liveries were the 159,850,000 of January. 
' The year began with a total surplus of 98,463,000 and ends 
with about 130,000,000 Ibs., which, of course, does not take 
into consideration the December figures, which may show 
either an increase or a decrease. The largest surplus reached 
was 170,640,000 Ibs. at the end of July. Since that month 
there has been a steady decrease to the present figure of 
approximately 130,000,000 Ibs. 





Electrical Engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


The progress of the graduate electrical engineering work 
at the Institute of Technology is indicated by the number 
of students who are candidates for master’s and doctor’s 
degrees, which number is now greater than last year. The 
number of students in the undergraduate course in electri- 
cal engineering is also steadily increasing so that additional 
teaching staff is being added to the laboratory corps. 

Various lines of research are being carried on in the de- 
partment, mostly under the direction of Professor Pender 
and Professor Wickenden. Some of these relate to the 
effects of heat treatment on the magnetic qualities of silicon 
iron, the effect of high frequencies on the permeability of 
iron, the selective action of spark gap lightning arresters 
with respect to frequency, etc. 
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New Form of Troublemen’s Report. 
The Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Columbus, O., has 
devised a new troublemen’s sheet which was placed in service 




















Year. Production. Increase. PA. . : . 
aimee Es ‘ os is & - suction 
1910.......... 2... .1,448,482,901 43,079,843 3.0 very lately. The sheet, as is shown in the accompanying 
1909...............1,405,403,058 243,761,122 29.9 illustration, gives a complete check on the work of each 
1908..... ve occ vee chp Olean eee 132,303,812 12.8 troubleman and is mailed by him every evening when he 
ree 1,029,338,124 *80,667,114 7.2 is through with the day’s work. 
59 ny 9 n0% . 

a of Werhingls tee aa gates yr ye eens =" By means of the new blank the company hopes to get better 
Decvcccccescccce Weekes Hol Als 4 aA ‘ 
— service from its corps of trouble shooters and the result will 

*Decrease. be watched with great interest by the company’s officials. 
Troublemen’s Daily Report 
j { I | | Trouble Found Time in Minutes an 
2 | 3 lastrumest Cale | 7 | j i $ a YT ie 
Z lais Sera ter | so Blalell ii | gj 
3\2 Name Address Trouble Reported a ] Fy 5 1% 5 | 3 dl i | ¥) il; r te Cause of Trouble and Material Used 
: ws d fe isid ao a0a See eet | {g 
rif Hilaalditiadige Qajeigid 
Zi< |</< j<| 2,816 | lo! dl3 
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Enjoining Municipal Ordinance Does Not Give Federal 
Court Jurisdiction. 

An appeal was taken from the circuit court of the United 
States for the western district of Tennessee to the supreme 
court to review the decree enjoining the enforcment of a 
municipal ordinance of the city of Memphis, regulating tele- 
phone rates. The jurisdiction of the supreme court was chal- 
lenged at the threshold of the case. It was averred that the 
ordinance, the enforcement of which it was the object of 
the suit to enjoin, was null and void for the reason that the 
city of Memphis was incorporated under a legislative act 
of the state with certain powers and authority which nowhere 
included, either by express terms or necessary implication, 
a power to fix and regulate telephone charges, and that the 
attempt to do so was an abuse of power which the city 
wholly lacked. It was also alleged that the ordinance was 
null and void because it was unjust, inequitable and unrea- 
sonable and totally destroyed the value of the company’s plant 
for profitable use as a telephone exchange. The supreme 
court held that it did not have jurisdiction of the case because 
the suit was not one in which the constitution or laws of a 
state were claimed to violate the Federal constitution within 
the meaning of the statutes of the United States governing 
direct review in the supreme court of decrees of circuit or 
district courts. The first and only reference to the Federal 
constitution was in the opinion of the circuit judge, who on 
final hearing, held that the rates were confiscatory and de- 
structive of the company’s rights under that constitution. 
Justices White, McKenna and Hughes dissented. City of 
Memphis vs. Cumberland Tel. & Teg. Co., Sup. Ct. of U. S. 





Oppressive Rates Would Invalidate Contract. 

In a contract between two telephone companies, one com- 
pany was given the right to fix tolls. It did not appear that it 
had exercised this right or that the tolls upon the line in ques- 
tion were greater than upon those of neighboring lines. The 
court reftised to hold the contract invalid on account of the 
provision that one of the companies might fix tolls. The court 
said that when it was shown that the company was charging 
exorbitant or oppressive rates, it would be soon enough to 
consider that question. Home Tel. Co. vs. N. Manchester Tel. 
Co., 93 N. E., 234. 





Consolidation as Violation of Anti-Trust Laws. 


A fine was imposed upon the Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, as a foreign corporation, for purchasing 
the plant of a competing corporation in the city of Meridian, 
Mississippi, in violation of the anti-trust laws of the state. 
After the suit was begun the state filed interrogatories ad- 
dressed to the company under the provisions of the code and 
required the company to answer these interrogatories and file 
certain letters relating to the purchase. Upon the trial the com- 
pany was convicted as a result of the information given in 
the deposition. The company carried the case to the supreme 
court on the ground that by the taking of its deposition it 
had been compelled to give evidence against itself. 

The supreme court of Mississippi, deciding the case, held 
that the company could lawfully be required to answer the 
interrogatories filed by the state. It is also held that the provi- 
sion of the constitution providing that in all criminal prosecutions 
the accused should not be compelled to give evidence against 
himself, applied to individuals only and not to corporations, 
although one section of the statutes of the state (1590) de- 





Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 
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clared that the term “person,” when used in any statute, should 
apply to corporations. The conviction was reversed and the 
cause dismissed because the company was held entitled to the 
immunity granted by sections 5017 and 5018, providing that a 
corporation may be required under a subpoena duces tecum 
served on its officers, to produce in court any records, but a 
corporation producing its records shall not be subject to any 
prosecution in consequence of anything disclosed thereby. The 
production of letters under the section providing for the in- 
terrogatories was held a mere substitute for a subpoena. Cum- 
berland Tel. & Teg. Co., vs. State, 53 S. W., 489. 





Personal Injury from Tree Trimming. 

An employe of a telephone company was injured by the limb 
of a tree, which he was sawing, swinging around and striking 
and breaking the pole, upon which he was standing with one 
foot, having the other on the tree. The pole was not notice- 
ably defective outside, but had a defect inside, discoverable only 
on inspection, and was strong enough to support the employe 
while standing on it in sawing. If the employe had used a 
ladder to stand on instead of the pole the ladder would also 
have been broken by the falling limb. There were ropes at- 
tached to the limb which were operated by men on the ground. 
When the branch was nearly severed, the employe stopped saw- 
ing and the men on the ground, by means of the ropes, pulled 
the branch down. The employe sued the company on the 
ground that it was negligent for failure to furnish a ladder for 
him to stand on and for failure to inspect the pole before he 
stood on it. The employe obtained a judgment against the 
company which was reversed by the appellate division of the 
New York Supreme Court. In its decision the court held that 
the company was not bound to inspect the pole under the cir- 
cumstances. Trimbey vs. Central N. Y. Tel. & Tel. Co., 125 
N. Y. S., 500; 





Enforcing a Lease Against a Telephone Company. 

The Knox County Home Telephone Co. made a lease of cer- 
tain real estate in Knox County, Indiana. The lessor attempted 
to forfeit it by an action in court. The company in defense 
answered that the lease did not designate any certain day of 
the month for payment and that after the lease was made it 
was orally agreed that the rent should fall due on the first 
day of every calendar month for the month preceding; that 
plaintiff was in the habit of calling for the rent sometimes on 
the day on which it fell due and sometimes on a later day dur- 
ing the month; that on October 3, 1906, before suit was com- 
menced, the plaintiff called for the rent, which was not paid 
because the company’s president was not there to sign the 
voucher, upon which the plaintiff agreed to call again in three 
days. Then the plaintiff asked that the rent check be sent to a 
bank and, it having been presented to the plaintiff on October 
9th, the plaintiff refused it. On this defense a judgment was 
given for the company. The plaintiff appealed from a decision 
of the circuit court which was affirmed by the appellate court 
of the state, holding that the answer stated a complete defense. 
Heitz vs. Knox County Home Tel. Co., 92 N. E., 1040. 





“Per Annum” Distinguished from “By the Year.” 

In a contract between a city and a telephone company, 
whereby the company should not charge more than a certaim 
amount “per annum” for a telephone in a party residence, the 
term “per annum” should be construed to designate the rate 
of charge, and not to imply that subscribers must make con- 
tracts on an annual basis. 110 Pac., 571. 





Queries on Theory and Practice 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


Pole Changer Batteries Must Be Separated for Long Life. 


On November 28, I had to recharge one of my pole 
changers which had only been running on the 60 cells since 
Jan. 27, 1910, lacking one day of 10 months. This was be- 
low the average and on examination and careful test I 
found 40 percent of the cells (being the ones in the lower 
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Crowded Arrangement of Cells on Lower Shelf Allowed Leakage. 
shelf and exposed to the light) completely exhausted, 
while the remaining 20 cells were, fairly good, reading from 
7 to 9 amperes. Can you give any reason for the the unequal 
consumption. I am sending a diagram of my case and the 
arrangement of pole changer and batteries. The batteries 
in lower shelf were crowded very tight together, while the 
upper shelf afforded more space. 

The reason for the lower 40 cells running down first is 
doubtless leakage. This comes from the tight packing together. 
The cells should have free space around them to prevent cur- 
rent from leaking through the paper covers. These covers are 
never strictly dry even if they seem to be so. They will con- 
duct enough electricity to run the cells down in the length of 
lime you mention. 

You should also take care to insulate the wires which run 
up into the upper compartment. The point of special weak- 
ness is where they pass through the shelf. Tape them heavily 
at this point, for when the 40 cells are new you will have some- 
thing like 60 volts to cause leakage from wire to wire through 
the wood. 





Push Button Call Telephone on Phantom and Physicals. 

Is there any practical way of making the push button 
system work on a phantom circuit, or on any of the physi- 
cal circuits used in making up the phantom? I refer to the 
system of grounding one side of the metallic circuit (party 
line) to call “Central” and not ring the other bells on the 
circuit. 

You can apply the above mentioned system of ringing to 
the phantom circuit with no interference to the physical cir- 
cuits. The automatic switchboard has been successfully 
operated in this way. But you can not apply it to either of 
the physical circuits, for the grounding will unbalance the 
phantom and make it noisy. 





Cross Talk on Ground Return Lines Entering Through 
Cable. 

We have 25 grounded lines working out of a small ex- 
change, which grounds at the board. Afterwards we put 
in a cross-connecting rack, and 55 ft. of lead covered 
cable which extended out to the cable pole. All the lines 
were looped through the cable and ground at the pole on 
a No. 12, 172-Ilb. copper ground wire, and everything is 
soldered. ’ 

We noticed after this cut-over that the lines were more 
quiet, and gave less cross-talk on the lines that run par- 
allel, but those that come in from opposite directions cross- 
talked more than before the change was made. Once in 


a while these lines will ring together for a while and 

then stop. It acts to me like a high resistance ground. 

Everything is soldered from the cable box to ground. 

Would too small a ground wire cause this cross-talk 

and kicking back of these lines? 

Your ground wire is large enough, but the earth connec- 
tion may not be good enough. The reason for more cross- 
talk between lines which come from opposite directions is 
that now those lines are parallel in the cable, whereas before 
they were not parallel except in the board. Try grounding 
all the mate wires in the office as well as on the cable pole. 
Run them through No. 10 copper wire to a separate ground, 
very carefully made to secure low resistance to the earth. 
This will get your cross-talk as low as it is possible to get it 
with a ground return system. 





Grounding at Cable Terminals. 

In connecting grounded lines to a cable pair at the 
pole terminal, is it practical to ground the return side 
of the cable pair there by removing the mica or dielec- 
tric from between the carbons on the return side, or 
will it cut down the talking efficiency, when using a 
cord circuit equipped with repeating coils? 

It is not practical to ground the return side of a cable 
pair by removing the dielectric from between the carbons 
of the lightning arrester. The contact resistance of the 
carbon contact is too unreliable and high to permit good 
transmission for any length of time. Make the connection 
with solder or a good solid screw binding post. The cor- 
rect method of grounding one wire of each pair at a cable 
terminal differs somewhat, according to the type or make 
of terminal strip or protection. But the principle is the 
same in all cases. Select one of the cable wires in each 
pair as the “line” wire, and call the other one the “mate.” 
It makes little difference which is chosen, though many 
prefer to use the white cable wire of each pair as “line” 
and the red wire as “mate.” When the cable is attached 
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Correct Method of Grounding at Cable Terminal. 


to the terminals in the box, attach the “line” wires to cer- 
tain ones in a definite order. If the terminals are in a 
straight line as in left hand diagram, make the top one 
“line,” the next one below “mate,” for the first pair. Then 
take the third terminal for the line of the second pair and 
the fourth one for its mate. 

The reason for choosing all wires of a color in the cable 
for “line” is to make easy and certain the testing in in- 
stallation and repairs, in case you have to cut into the 
cable at some later date. The orderly arrangement of lines 
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and mates on the terminals in the cable box is essential 
to accurate connections and the tracing of lines for troubles. 

If in Fig. A the terminals are long enough to be bent 
you can often bend all the “mates” to one side. Then 
by running the ground wire up you can solder each ter- 
minal to it with ease, and run no great danger of getting 
a line terminal grounded. If this can not be done, you 
will have to loop the ground wire in to each mate terminal. 
Use as large wire as you can handle in the space. No. 
10 B. & S. gage is all right for the straight run, but if you 
have to loop it in to each terminal, No. 14 may be the best 
you can do. 

Sometimes the terminals are arranged as shown at right. 
This makes it easy to run a large ground wire up along 
all the terminals of a kind. It should be annealed, so 
that whenever one of the grounded lines is made metallic. 
the ground wire can be easily bent away and made to 
keep its distance. 


—p 


Testing of Branching Rural Lines. 

Enclosed is a rough sketch of a grounded rural line. 
Please tell me with what accuracy I could test such 
lines with a voltmeter. We have a number of such 
lines and I realize that if I could use an instrument of 
some kind it would be a great help. 

I would like to know if such a line branching over 
the country as it does could be tested and the resis- 
tance of the entire line taken at one test from the of- 
fice, or would it be necessary to test the _ several 
branches separately, with the distant end of the line 
short circuited to ground? 

With ordinary bridging telephones on the line which you 
show it is impossible to make satisfactory resistance meas- 
urements from the ¢entral office. You can' get the re- 
sistance of the line as a whole, but it would be of little 
use in locating trouble. However, it is, entirely practical 
to put in test clamps at various points for the purpose of 





cutting the line into sections. By sending the man out 
to open the line, a test will show whether a ground is he- 
yond or on this side of the test clamp. Also each branch 
can be isolated for test. 

Use of 48-Volt Battery for Toll Connections. 

Why does 48-volt battery give better talking qualities on 
toll line trunks and cords than 24-volt battery, when a non- 
inductive resistance is cut in series with the 48-volt battery, 
thus giving the same current in the subscriber’s loop? 

The purpose of the 48-volt battery is to feed more current 
to the subscriber's telephone than would flow with the 24-volt 
battery. Usually the toll office is farther from the substation 
than the exchange to which the substation belongs. Hence, the 
total resistance from the toll board to the telephone instrument 
is relatively high. Suppose that we have a 350-ohm loop. 
The 24-volt battery will feed through two 23-ohm windings 
of the repeating coil, a 12-ohm relay, and the 350-ohms of the 
subscriber's loop. This makes a total of 408 ohms. Dividing 
the voltage by the resistance, according to Ohm’s law, we have 
24 divided by 408, which gives a current of about .06 ampere. 

If, now, the operator switches in the 48-volt battery, with 
the resistances, we shall have the following: two 40-ohm non- 
inductive resistances, two 23-ohm repeating coil windings, a 
12-ohm relay, and the 350-ohm subscriber’s loop, making a 
total of 488 ohms. Again applying Ohm’s law, we have: 48 
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divided by. 488, which gives a current of a little less than .1 
ampere. This is a current flow so much larger than was given 
by the 24-volt arrangement that conversation is materially 
improved. 


1 _ 





Marked Tree Telephone Co. Plans Extensive Construction. 

The accompanying illustration is a cut of the new ex- 
change building recently completed by the Marked Tree 
Telephone Co., Marked Tree, Ark. The company is con- 
templating a considerable amount of new construction dur- 
ing the spring months, and aims to make its system as 

















Central Office and Cable Entrance, Marked Tree, Arkansas. 


extended as possible in that district. About 25 miles of 
toll line and 10 miles of rural lines will be built. 

A 50-pair submarine cable will be laid across the St. 
Francis River at Marked Tree to give connections with the 
country on the opposite side of the river. In addition to 
this a new exchange system will be installed in Lepanto 

Officers of the company are: FE. Ritter, president; W. 
L. Pfleger, general manager, secretary and treasurer. W. 
B. Avera is electrician. 





W. F. Hankins, of Gordon, Neb., sends a clipping from the 
Valentine (Neb.) Republican and says: “Is it not a sur- 
prising bit of information to come from a little village in the 
cow country?” The clipping follows: 

The Cherry County Telephone Co. has purchased two new 
switchboards which are to be installed soon. When these are 
placed in operation the local central office will be one of the 
best equipped in the state. 





answer. 





Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as con- 
struction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffice, costs, records, business methods etc. 

The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as an expert in that particular branch. 
In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. No charge is made for this service, and 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 

In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a_ satisfactory 











Sparks from the Trouble Desk 


The other families in the building knew that the young 
man was paying attentions to the eldest daughter, but they 
could not make out whether there was an engagement. 
None of them happened to be on a party telephone line with 
the eldest daughter’s family. Nevertheless, the telephone 
indirectly made the first announcement of the couple’s 
happiness to all the apartment community that were within 
hearing distance of the common hallway the morning after 
one of the young man’s regular evenings for paying the 
young woman a visit. 

It was the girl’s mother who made the announcement, 
as she ran wildly down the stairs to the flat below and 
called through the open door: 

“Mrs. Cohen! Oh, Mrs. Cohen! 
worth of nickels. Blanche 
is engaged!” 


Give me half a dollar’s 


A little girl answered the 
telephone soon after her 
father had used it. When 
she called “Hello!” there 
was no answer at first. 
Turning to her mother, she 
said in her usual animated 
way: “I don’t) know yet 
who it is, mother,.but I’m 
sure it’s a man, because I 
smell the tobacco.” 





Collector—I represent the 


telephone company. Here 
‘s. your bill. 
Stubscriber—-What,. three 


ths. gone again! 






m 

lector—One advantage 
of @he telephone; it anni- 
hildtes time. 


“Os : 
fAre you.running a hos- 
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“Which one?” inquired the boss, thinking of the two 
telephones, of course, and not calculating upon the dense- 
ness of the youth. 

“Please, sir,” said the boy, “I don’t know how many you 
have.” 


Several evenings ago a young man called up his sweet- 
heart at her residence. 

“Is that you?” 

“Yes, George, dear,” came the reply. 

“Are you alone?” 

“Yen: 

“T wish I was there.” 

“IT wish so, too.” 

“If I were there do you 
know what I would do with 
my darling?” 

“No, George, I do not.” 

And then somehow the 
lines got mixed, and this is 
what she heard: “Well. 
I’d pull her ears back till 
she opened her mouth, and 
then I’d put a lump of mud 
in it. If that didn’t answer 
I’d give her a_ sound 
thrashing.” 

And then Marion fainted. 

Now they never speak as 
they pass by, and the man 
who was talking to his vet- 
erinary about a balky mare 
says that anybody who will 
advise a man to put his 
arms around the neck of an 
obstreperous horse’ and 
whisper words of love in its 
ear ought to be hanged. 





Citizen—W hat 


pital?” asked: the. advertis- Irate do 
ing: clerk through the tele- you mean by getting me 
phoite: out of bed at 2 o’clock in 
“No, sir,” answered the the morning for an inter- 
tired voice at the other end view? 
of the wire, “but I want to Reporter—Why don’t you 
advertise for three nurses have your telephone §ar- 
just the same. I’m _ the ranged so that you don’t 
father of triplets, and have to get out of bed? 
they’re all teething = at | —_———_— 
once.” “Doctor, I’ve tried every- 
manent We will reap as we have sown. thing and [I can’t get to 
“T have decided to get ; , sleep,’ complained the 
out of society,” said the Then sow & “smile,” and reap a “smile,” voice rat the sae end of 
subscriber, as he changed And in the end you'll find the telephone. “Can’t you 


his service from a party to 
a single line. 


Mr. Dubbs (with news- 
paper)—It tells here, my 
dear, how a_ progressive 
Boston woman makes her 
social calls by telephone. 

Mrs. Dubbs—Progressive! 
Huh! She’s probably like 
me, not a thing to wear. 


Copying Opumet Publesung Co 1904 
Fee Opnermasts 


“T want to be well informed,” said the ambitious girl. 
“T want to know what’s going on.” 

“Well,” answered Miss Cayenne, “I would suggest that 
you get one of those telephones that will put you on a line 
with five or six other subscribers. You can easily keep 
in touch with events then.” 


Long Distance Operator—Is this Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson (slightly intoxicated)—Yes, this 
Johnson. 

Operator—You were calling Mrs. Johnson. 
on the line. 

Mr. Johnson—Jus’ a minute, li’l girl, ’s 
where; my wife ain’t no tight-rope walker. 


’sh Mist’ 
I have her 
mistake some- 


“Your wife wants you on the telephone,” announced the 
new boy in an office using competing telephones. 


That nothing pays more interest 
Than the art of being kind. 
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do something for me?” 
“Yes,” said the . doctor, 

kindly. “Just hold the wire 

and T’ll sing you a lullaby.” 


OPTIMIST CLUB OF AMERICA 
WILLIAM J ROBINSON 
Oprmat-of Lari 


A young man recently 
hurried into a telegraph of- 
fice in a suburban town and 
excitedly asked the opera- 
tor if he could get a “death 
message” off to New York 
right away. The sympa- 
thetic operator told him to write out the message, in the 
meantime raising “N. Y.” and holding the key open. 

The message read: “Darling Maud, I am just dying to 
see you.” 





A subscriber recently called one of the North Side vaude- 
ville theaters and asked for the reservation of several seats. 
She was informed by the man in the box office that they were 
all sold out. The subscriber promptly flashed the operator and 
said: “Return me my nickel, please; they are all sold out.” 

A. P. B. X. operator, upon finding trouble with her switch- 
board, called for the repair department and was connected 
with another party by mistake. Thinking that she had the 
repair man on the wire, she began telling her trouble thus: 
“13 is dead and the buzzer is dying.” The party she was 
connected with said, “Well, lady, I’d advise you to send for 
the undertaker right away.” 
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A Discussion of By-Products of Telephone Business’ 


Theatre Ticket Bureau, Wayside Service and “Bedside” Service and Their Values Both as Revenue Producers 


and as Medium of Publicity, Demonstrated by the Michigan Home Telephone Company, 
at Detroit—New Plan to Secure Subscribers 


By H. H. 


Competition in the producing and selling of telephone serv- 
ice to the public has undoubtedly been responsible for the 
tremendous growth of the business as a whole throughout the 
United States, and particularly in the Middle West. To say 
that this competition has always been constructive would be 
a mis-statement but that it has improved the quality of the 
service and vastly increased its scope must be admitted, even 
by the most partisan Bell advocate. 

In the conflict which has been waged for the past fifteen 
years, from one end of the country to the other, necessity 
has compelled operating men in both fields to use the greatest 
ingenuity to broaden the field, increase the revenues and de- 
erease the expense, and these efforts have crystallized very 
largely in the creation of numerous by-products, so-called, and 
in adoption of methods so unusual as to deserve the laconic 
appellation “Stunts.” 

In the efforts which our Home Telephone Co., of Michigan, 
1as been making in Detroit for commercial supremacy in the 
telephone field, we have originated and placed in operation a 
number of plans for utilizing by-products, increasing the com- 
pany’s revenues and decreasing its expense, to which our 
friends and patrons have been good enough to apply the term 
“unique,” and it is the object of this paper to describe briefly 
some of the most profitable of these. 

The first real novelty which the company exploited was the 
child of necessity. The theaters, seven in number, declined 
to patronize us, even going to the extent of refusing service 
without cost to them. This action was not taken wholly be- 
cause of friendship for our competitor or enmity for us, but 
because they had neither box office room nor clerical force 
sufficient to handle both the window and a double telephone 
traffic. In the meantime, our residence subscribers were ex- 
tremely dissatisfied, and our growth in that direction was seri- 
ously retarded. 

Theatrical Ticket Bureau a Popular Innovation. 

After consultation with the managers of the various theaters, 
the company decided to establish a department to be known 
as the Home Telephone Theatrical Ticket Bureau, and to this 
end an office was secured in a prominent location in the busi- 
ness section and an order receiving system, consisting of three 
turrets, carrying ten trunk lines multipled on each turret, was 
installed. By using a specially designed key, calls could be 
answered and held until the operator had time to attend to 
them, thus avoiding busy signals. Two operators were em- 
ployed at first, and the force was later increased to three. 
Subscribers to the Home telephone service were notified that 
by placing their orders with the Ticket Bureau they would be 
promptly filled and the exasperating delays experienced in call- 
ing box offices direct would be entirely avoided. Two classes 
of reservations were determined upon—one class known as 
“limited reservations” was open to all subscribers, and con- 
sisted, as the term implies, of an order given to the theater 
to hold seats until 7:30 for evening performances and 1:30 for 
matinees, at which time, if they were not called for, they 
would be returned to the rack and sold to the first comers. 
The second class, known as “guaranteed reservations” could 
be made only by certain subscribers who had previously ar- 

_*A paper prepared for the 1911 Convention of the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association. 
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ranged with the company to have the privilege extended to 
them. All seats ordered under this class are held until called 
for, the management of the theater having the telephone com- 
pany’s guarantee that the tickets will be called for or the com- 
pany will pay for them the following day and look to the 
subscriber for reimbursement. The tremendous advantage of 
the “guaranteed reservation” has made a success of the bureau, 
and, strange at is may seem, up to the present time, it has not 
cost the company the loss of a single dollar. 

When the orders are received by the ticket bureau they 
are written on the face of specially prepared envelopes, having 
detachable flaps. A messenger boy delivers the orders to 
the theaters, where the tickets ordered are placed within the 
proper envelopes, and receipts for the orders, written on the 
detachable flaps, are returned to the bureau. The subscriber 
is then called and advised not only that his tickets have been 
secured for him, but also where his seats are located. 

The advertising value of this service, in addition to its 
general utility, will, I think, be readily recognized by every 
operating man. As to costs, the total monthly expenditure is 
approximately $100, while receipts from pay stations from 
non-users, and toll fees from those residing in adjoining 
towns, run from $60 to $75 per month. In the month of De- 
cember 4, 189 reservations, covering over 9,000 individual 
tickets, were placed through the ticket bureau. 

“Wayside Service’ A Publicity Maker. 

Our next departure was “wayside service,” which has per- 
haps given our company more general publicity, not only in 
this country but in Europe as well, than anything else we have 
ever attempted. Detroit, as you perhaps all know, is the auto- 
mobile center of the world. It will manufacture and deliver 
during the vear 1911 a product of 125,000 machines, having a 
market value of over $148,000,000. Over 10,000 machines are 
owned and operated by our citizens. We had to find some 
method of attracting the attention of the manufacturer, the 
dealer, the taxicab driver and private owner, all of whom 
previously had entirely ignored us. At an expense of $3,100, 
for outside plant, we constructed a system of 511 public con- 
necting stations located, one every five blocks, on all the im- 
portant thoroughfares within a radius of ten miles from the 
center of the city. These stations in connection with the 
“wayside microphones,” were designed by and manufactured 
for us. The station consists of a cast iron box containing a 
specially constructed jack and a 10-in. Shield name-plate, carry- 
ing the words “Home Telephone Company Wayside Service.” 
Every station is completely insulated, and protected by standard 
fuses. All stations are cut in on working party lines and not 
only enable us to fill up the party line circuits, but do not in- 
terfere with the subscribers. The “wayside microphones’’ used 
in connection with this service are constructed of crank. case 
aluminum; they weigh about ten ounces and are furnished in 
a leather carrying case. 

Good Profit in this Valuable By-Product Service. 

Our charge for the service is uniformly $6 per annum for 
each microphone. Where less than five are rented by a single 
subscriber, the rent is collected annually in advance; where 
more than five, monthly in advance. Our total investment in 
our wayside plant is to-day less than $10,000 and nearly 1,000 
instruments are in use, producing a revenue in excess of $5,000 
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As the demand for this service is increasing very 


per annum. 
rapidly, we look forward to a revenue of at least $10,000 by 
the end of this year with an investment of not quite $14,000. 
Among our patrons to this class of service to-day we note 


the automobile owner, the taxicab driver, the automobile tester, 
the merchants employing delivery systems, newspaper reporters, 
physicians, coal and ice dealers, moving and storage companies, 
detective agencies, the city police, the city fire department, 
ambulance drivers, and many others. The maintenance on the 
outside plant, which has been in operation a little over a year, 
has cost less than $100. 
little over $40. 
Big Saving to “Wayside Service” 
Compare these figures for earnings and cost with what we 
have produced for our patrons. One 
ing 75 cabs figures that its wayside service saves nearly 40 
percent of its dead mileage, a money value of at least $5,000. 
A transfer company handling baggage between residences and 
the depots claims that with the same number of wagons and 
75 additional pieces of 


The maintenance on instruments a 


Patrons. 


a 
taxicab company operat- 


men it is enabled to handle from 50 to 
baggage a day, and to increase its service to its patrons at 
least 30 per cent in efficiency. 

Zedside service, which was our next effort to command the 
attention of the public, was but an out-growth of our wayside 
Several of our patrons were so delighted with the 
they asked us to contrive 


service. 
wayside microphone that 
method whereby it could be used as an extension set in our 
We were quick to take advantage 


some 


ordinary exchange service. 
of this suggestion, not only because of the opportunity for 
gaining added publicity, but because we, ourselves, were im- 
pressed with the fact that the microphone would have to come 
into general use, not only because of its efficiency and portability 
but because of the great economies in original cost and main- 
tenance. We devised a simple switch hook box, and by rivet- 
ing a ring plate to the wayside microphones, we created the 
“bedside service,” and fully 50 per cent of all installations to- 
day use this type of equipment. Physicians jumped at it like 
hungry trout after flies; housewives appreciated it because it 
enabled them to steal an hour’s additional sleep in the morn- 
ing: husbands were.strong for it because they could com- 
municate their important business engagements to their wives 
at night without asking them to rouse themselves from a 
sound sleep to answer a telephone elsewhere: and then the 
business men took it up—they found it much more convenient 
for use in their offices, and it occupied no desk room. For 
hotels, hospitals and private branch installations in general it 
has a dozen advantages over so-called standard equipment; 
and, better than all else, the maintenance cost is but one-tenth, 
as much as in the case of the ordinary portable set. 
How the Company Secured 1,600 Subscriber-Agents. 

Another “stunt” which has worked out very successfully 
with us is our “coupon commission plan.” My predecessor 
had established the practice of paying a commission, usually 
equivalent to a month’s rental, to old subscribers for each 
new subscriber they would secure for us. This plan had proven 
profitable to the company so far as development is concerned, 
but the costs enormous. As we had just reached that 
stage where we were having great difficulty in holding sub- 
scribers for the full terms of their contract, in many cases 
sums ranging from $1.50 to $5 were paid for new subscribers 
who retained the service for but thirty to ninety days; yet 
we did not dare discontinue the practice entirely for fear of 
suffering still further losses among our older subscribers. 
We therefore contrived a new commission plan which elimi- 
nated many of the disadvantages of the old. Under this plan 


were 


we furnish to each of our subscribers a small book containing 
ten detachable pages, each page of which, when properly signed 
and forwarded to the company becomes a request for a sales- 
When the contract is se- 


man to call and secure a contract. 
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cured, a book of thirteen coupons, all of the same denomina- 
tion is forwarded to the subscriber signing the “tip,” or pros- 
pect notice. These coupons are payable one each month for 
thirteen consecutive months, providing the subscriber retains 
and pays for his telephone. The coupon books vary in value 
from $1.30 to $5.20, dependent upon the class of service they 
are to pay for. All coupons are redeemed in cash between 
the fifth and fifteenth of any month, upon presentation to our 
As the result ot this system we have to-day 1,600 
supporters or agents who are plugging our game for their 
We have several instances where over 40 
hooks have been issued to the same person, producing a revenue 


cashier. 
personal advantage. 


of from $9 to $13 per month, yet up to date the average cost 
of contracts so secured has been little less than $1.50, includ 
ing the time of the salesmen who called and secured the con- 
tract, as against a cost of $2.40 for contracts secured by the 
salesmen without this help. In order to keep these agents up 
to the top notch, we send them from time to time letters and 
other literature calling attention to the growth of the company, 
changes in class of service, suggestions for increasing the effi- 
ciency, and various other little helps, which are productive of 
direct results. 





An Adirondack Trouble Hunter. 

A great many of us, possibly, cannot appreciate what the 
troubleman of the companies operating in mountainous sec- 
The accom- 
panying illustration, reproduced through the courtesy of the 


tions are liable to encounter when on his trips. 

















What Will He Do With It When He Finds It? 


Telephone Review, a paper published by the New York Tele- 
phone Co., gives a good idea of one of them. The majority 
of us would probably prefer to be at the opposite end of the 
pole from this “trouble hunter.” 


MR. WARREN H. HOLMES, manager of the Canton, TIll.. ex- 
change of the Central Union Telephone Co., died recently. Mr. 
Holmes had been in the employ of the Central Union company 
at Canton for the past ten years, working as wire chief until 
three years ago, when he was made manager. 


















From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


Operator’s Selective Ringing Key or Switch. 

\V. W. Dean, Chicago, IIl., patent 987,864, Mar. 28, 1911, 
\ssigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

A selective key is designed for indicating purposes. The 
buttons, 40, mounted on the plungers 33, carry a spring- 
actuating roller 21, secured to the plungers by screws, 22. 
A plate, 43, having arms 44, with hooked extremities, is 
When a 
the catch 


pivotally mounted by means of the screws 43. 
plunger is depressed and is returned part way, 
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on the arm 44 engages the hardened end 41 of the spring 
22, and holds the key in a semi-depressed position. Spiral 
springs 38 restore the plungers. An arm, 48, designed for 
manual actuation, is provided to restore all the plungers to 
normal without depressing a plunger. The listening key 
has a plunger 20, adapted to be actuated when the cam 
surface 30 engages it. This cam surface is operated by the 
31, 31, limit the movement of the 


handle 32. and 


handle. 


stops, 


Automatic Fire Alarm. 

J. H. Bruhn, Jr., Spirit Lake, Iowa, patent 986,355, Mar. 7, 1911. 

The system illustrated in this patent contemplates the pro- 
vision of means whereby the telephone line may be used to 
transmit fire alarm signals to the central station. Each line 
is provided with one or more thermostatic elements, which 
elements normally maintain the continuity of the telephone line 
in a certain manner, and when operated change the circuit con- 
ditions and include in circuit a battery which operates a relay 
device at the central station adapted to receive the fire alarm 
indications. 


Switch. 

E. E. Yaxley, Chicago, Ill, patent 987,338, Mar. 21, 1911, 
assigned to Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The drop and jack illustrated herein has the shutter e 

controlled by the armature b. A restoring spring n° re- 

















stores the shutter e when the plug is inserted. The jack 
springs end in screw threaded extensions to which con- 


nection is made by means of the screws n’, 0’. Connecting 


bars n, o extend upwardly to the two terminals q’, p’ of 
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the coil f. These connecting bars n and o can, when the 
screws p and q are released, be swung away from engage- 
ment therewith so as to permit the coil f, together with 
the insulating strip i and the core g, to be removed from 
the shell a by virtue of the bayonet slot and pin m. A 
spring t adjusts the tension of the armature b in accordance 
with the position of the screw w. 


Telephone Receiver. 
H. R. Stuart, Wheeling, W. Va., patent 988,044, Mar. 28, 
1911. 

The receiver set forth herein has the magnetic plate 1 
suitably secured to electromagnets 8, which may be 
placed by permanent magnets if desired. The diaphragm 
3 is supported by the plate 1 and is enclosed by brass disks 


¥e- 





5, to form a resonance chamber. A magentic plate 12 is 
secured to the opposite ends of the electromagnets 8 by 
the magnetic heel pieces 9. The coils 15 receive the voice 
currents and are provided with adjustable cores 13, 13. 
These adjustable cores are hollow and are adapted to be 
united with tubes leading to ear pieces. 


Signal Transmitter. 
J. McFell, Chicago, IIl., patent 988,009, Mar. 28, 1911. 
A selective signaling system comprises a signal trans- 
mitter having a train of gears operated by a spring motor. 


Telephone Exchange System 
W. A. Fricke, Chicago, IIl., patent, 987,128, Mar. 21, 1911, 
assigned to Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
This exchange system contemplates the use of a relay k’ 
as a line relay. This line relay is energized by the hand 


generator c. In association with this line relay is the shut- 





























ter q’ and also a lamp r’. When the subscriber makes his 
first call the shutter falls, and the lamp also burns during 
the time the generator current is on the line. If the opera- 
tor does not answer the subscriber can again actuate the 
generator, thereby again actuating the lamp. The 
arrangement is used for the clearing out relay k. 


same 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Western Penna., Pittsburgh, April 18, 19; Indiana, Indianapolis, May 10, | 1 


New Automanual Installation Made at Warren, Ohio. 

The second commercial installation of Automanual equip- 
ment has been made. It consists of 1,000 lines of standard 
equipment, including distributing board and protection, oper- 


ators’ equipment, ten standard switching sections, desk for 


chief operator and “information” wire chief’s desk, storage 


Each section is self-contained, and forms a complete unit 
within itself. 

The desk of 
equipped with an automanual key set and supervisory cir- 
cuits and apparatus for properly handling telephone traffic. 

Automatic registering apparatus enables the chief opera- 


the chief operator and “information” is 


























Fig. 1.—Operators’ Desk Equipment for Warren, Ohio, Auto- 
manual Exchange. 

batteries, charging equipment, ringing machines and power 

board. 


The distributing board is of the unit type construction, and 
especially designed for convenience in making cross ‘connec- 
tions and extensions. It is equipped with 1,000 No. 10 Cook 
protectors. 

Operators’ desks, shown in Fig. 1, have golden oak wood- 
work mounted upon enameled iron legs. Each desk is equipped 
with three key seats, and supplied with a standard switchboard 
transmitter and head telephone. While only one operator 
will be require to handle present traffic in Warren during 
minimum load, and two operators to handle the peak load, 
five operators’ position are supplied, so as to be available for 
special occasions, such as elections, etc. 

The central rack in Fig. 2 shows the operators’ auxiliary 
equipment. This section is similar to that used for the 
switching apparatus. 

Fig. 2 shows also standard switching sections. Each section is 
equipped with 100 subscribers’ lines and cut-off relays and all 
necessary switches and relays for ten (10) talking trunk cir- 
cuits in a 10,000 line system. Any subscriber’s line may be 
used either as an individual or selective ringing party line. 


r) 
' 


tor at all times to determine the waiting load for the entire 
exchange, or number of calls being handled by each opera- 


cS tor and their time rate, and the aggregate number of calls 


for the entire exchange for any hour of the day, or from 
the original date of installation. 

The wire chief’s desk is equipped with test circuits, 
switches and voltmeter; also an automanual key set for 
originating calls. 





New Kellogg Bulletin Full of Meat.—Thoroughly Practical 
Discussion of Things as They Are. 

In the last 15 years of Independent telephony, the Kellogg 
Company has been a leader in the distribution of practical 
telephone information in the form of illustrated bulletins 
and catalogues. 

These have done more than advertise Kellogg apparatus. 
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Typical Circuit Diagram from New Kellogg Bulletin. 


They have been a significant factor in the dissemination of 
good, practical ideas in the telephone business. 

Furthering this idea the latest bulletin issued by the com- 
pany, No. 56, on magneto switchboard practice, will be found 
an interesting compilation of sensible telephone operating 
facts. 
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April 15, 1911. 


This book has 86 clearly printed pages, 133 illustrations, 
including an appendix which presents a brief historical sur- 
vey of magneto switchboard progress and the part which 
the Kellogg company has done to make the Independent 
switchboard of today what it is, unequaled by any in the 
world. 

In this bulletin is a complete, and comprehensive chapter 
on the Kellogg double supervision with circuits. 

There are chapters on installation, power ringing equip- 
ment, switchboard protection, wall switchboard equipment, 
recall lamps, pilot equipment, lamp transfers, circuits, and 
the other vital features of the magneto board. 

The chapter on circuits, contains simply drawn etchings 
which make each circuit plain and comprehensible. The 
beginner in telephony, especially will appreciate this ar- 
rangement. 

There is an important chapter on cords, which play so 
‘decisive a part in good exchange service; also a complete 
description of what drops and keys should do and what 
they should be made of to do this in the right way. 

Aside from the circuits, the illustrations are all excellent 
halftone reproductions from photographs and cover every 
important piece of apparatus as well as the complete boards 
in their various sizes. 

This book was written by Mr. H. N. Faris, a practical 
telephone man of long experience. Mr. Faris is manager of 
the Kansas City branch of the Kellogg company and is a 
telephone man of wide acquaintance. This bulletin will 
be sent promptly on request. 





Mr. Jay G. MiTcHELt has resigned as sales manager of the 
Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio, and accepted a position as 
specification engineer with the North Electric Co. 
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A Climber Which Appeals to the Practical Man. 
The new “Roberts Patent Climber” possesses several 
unique elements of construction which make it decidedly 





New Climber, Made of Best Material, in Good Design. 


interesting to linemen. It is made by the Oshkosh Logging 
Tool Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





Fig. 2. Terminal and Switching Equipment of the New Automanual Exchange at Warren, Ohio. 




















In the Rural Line Districts 


Harry Myers, superintendent of the Waseca telephone sys- 
tem, keeps chickens. No, there is nothing remarkable about 
that, but wait. He feeds them promptly at four o’clock each 
afternoon while standing in the central telephone office which 
is several blocks away from his home where he keeps the 
chickens. Now can you figure out how he does it? He feeds 
them by telephone. Impossible! No, he actually does this 
very thing. and this is how it is done.. He has fixed up a box 


McWilliams, the lineman of the Central State Telephone Co., 
is quite an artist. He has made blue prints of all the lines in 
Norton county separately and is now engaged in making a 
large plat of the county.—Norton (Kans.) Courier. 


The new telephone company is assuming gigantic propor- 
tions and bids fair to do some good things for Kanopolis in 
the near future—Kanopbolis (Kans.) Journal. 
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Alton S. Ricketts, manager of the Farmers Independent Telephone Co., was out in this neighborhood the first of the 
week looking over the line-—Pleasant Prairie correspondent, Burlington, Colo. Sentinel. 


in the chicken house with a drop door in the bottom of it. 
In this he places the corn. screenings. etc., that he wants to 
feed the chickens in the afternoon. The catch that holds’ the 
door in place is a sensitive affair and is connected to the tele- 
phone system the same way your telephone is connected. When 
the hour of 4 p. m. arrives Mr. Myers sticks in a plug and 
presses a button, the same way the operators do when they 
ring up your home or place of business, and the catch on the 
feed box moves back. the door drops down, the feed falls to 
the floor and the chickens are fed—Waseca (Minn.) Journal- 
Radical 


The Cassoday Times is on its feet again and running at full 
speed. Every business firm in town is advertising in its col- 
umns except the telephone company. And to keep up .a-ggod 
list of readers the editor has taken any old thing on sub- 
scription. the last one was a live owl for a six months’ sub- 
scription.—Whitewater (Kans.) Indebendent. 


Brown Telephone Co. Installs Cable. 


The Brown Telephone Co., Abilene, Kansas, is doing away 
with its open wire system in that city, replacing it with cable. 
About 2,000 feet of 400, 200 and 100 pair cable was pulled 
in recently. The work is in charge of George R. Ewalt, 
who has installed over 11,000 feet of cable since he took 
charge of the construction work. 

Mr. Ewalt is also in charge of the installation of an ex- 
change system in Longford, Kans. 

The old system, a Farmers’ Mutual, is being dismantled. 
and a modern exchange being put in. New 25 and 35-foot 
poles are replacing the old; and 450 feet of 100 and 75 pair 
cable put in. The work is being done for the Longford Tele- 
phone Co. 
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